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IN A CLAS S BY HIMSELF 

The Only Deaf-mute Union Proofreader in the United States — His Wonderful Knowledge 

in Catalogue Work — a Silent Interview. 


FEW years ago I was employed as a 
proofreader in the Charles William 
Stores in Brooklyn. The head of the 
proofroom was Samuel Kohn, a deaf 
mute. This concern is the second larg- 
est mail order house in the country at the present 
time. Naturally I was astounded that a deaf-mute 
should he placed in charge of the "brainery.” But 
niy wonder was of short duration, and after six 
months’ experience under him I knew “there was 
a reason.” 

The principal and most important work of a mail 
order house is confined to the printing department 
which turns out the various annual catalogues. 
These catalogues must be absolutely accurate. Most 
every article is illustrated. In the jewelry and suit- 
case departments the cuts are so similar that it is 
difficult to distinguish between them. E. g., it may 
only be the lock or clasp of a suitcase or handbag 
which differs, but if the first, second or third reader 
passes an error of this kind, Mr. Kohn catches it in 
the twinkling of an eyelash. It is so in the jewelry 
department. A pin or a wedding ring may look the 
same reversed, but if the reader should pa?= it upside 
down, Mr. Kohn, who passes on the foundry proof, 
will “call him down" — not by word of mouth, but 
by the “paid” route. 

Still more important in producing these beautiful 
catalogues is the accuracy of the price of the article 
illustrated. No matter how many times a page is 
handled, the cut and price must be verified by copy. 
This is imperative. 

Samuel Kohn, the subject of this sketch, was born 
and bred in New York City. Fie is only thirty years 
of age. He is married to a deaf-mute, who was his 
classmate. The union has been blessed with one 
child, a boy, whose senses are all normal, including 
hearing. Mr. Kohn was not born a deaf-mute. His 
affliction is due to typhoid fever, which he contracted 
when nine years old. Although he can speak fairly 
well, he prefers to use the pad and pencil, which he 
resorts to only in cases where he desires to be thor- 
oughly understood. 

Mr. Kohn learned the printing trade when a mere 
boy at a school for the deaf in this fcity, and when 
he reached his majority he joined “Big Six.” Soon 
after joined the Union the wanderlust seized him 
and he went to St. Louis, working some time in that 
city as an operator. Later he went to Chicago, work- 
ing there as a compositor and proofreader. It was 
in the latter city that he acquired his wonderful 
knowledge of catalogue work. He secured a steady 
position as proofreader with Sears Roebuck & Com- 
pany, the largest mail order house in the world, 
which specializes in catalogue work. Although the 
youngest reader on the force, he was promoted to a 
position in the proofroom which made him solely 
responsible for all prices and catalogue numbers as 
well as the cuts which designated the article. 

Mr. Kohn worked for the Sears Roebuck concern 
for several years, and it was while lie was a member 
of that big chapel that a fellow workman conceived 
the idea of establishing in New- York what is now 
known as the Charles William Stores chapel. This 



man invited Mr. Kohn to come to New York and 
organize the proof-room of the new chapel. Anxious 
to return to his home city, good old New York, 
and the girl he left behind him — whom he subse- 
quently married — the young man accepted the invita- 



SAMUEL KOHN 


tion with alacrity. He has seen this mail order 
house chapel grow from a small shop of eight cards 
to as high as 125 cards, and from one reader to as 
high as twelve readers, a phenomal grow'th indeed. 
He is now' the oldest reader on the force, though 
still young in years. Often he is transferred to the 
advertising department to edit copy, and although 
he specializes in catalogue work, he is an expert on 
other classes of work. 

“My deafness,” wrote Mr. Kohn. “often proves a 
help to me (although, of course. I'd like to get my 
hearing back) in proofreading, in that it enables me 
to concentrate my mind on the work in hand. The 
distracting noises of an open proofroom, such as 
the pounding of mallets, shouting of orders, whir- 
ring of presses, etc., have no terrors for me.” 

“Then again,” wrote Mr. Kohn, his pencil flying 
across the pad with great rapidity, “deafness usually 
compensates in keener eyesight and quickness of 
perception. T am O. K. as far as .my work is con- 
cerned. Regarding the use of a copyholder, of 
which, of course, my deafness denies me, I am able 
to make a first reading, quickly without any, as the 
occasion requires. But as most shops have plenty 
of revising and final foundry reading, as w’ell as 
press reading, there's always plenty for me to do. 
In the office I practically do all of the press read- 
ing, which is guite a responsible job. 

"It has been my experience to find reasonable 
and unprejudiced foremen unopposed to my deafness 
as long as I deliver the goods, which is amply 
proven by my holding situations for years at a 
stretch. 1 am not what you might term a reader 
who follows copy right or wrong. I use my judg- 
ment or good horse sense, inserting sensible queries 
in cases of doubt.” 


Mr. Kohn is well educated, having attended Gal- 
laudet College (for the deaf) at Washington, D. C., 
studying for a B. A. degree, after leaving school but 
after studying two years, owing to financial straits, 
he was compelled to go back to his trade. A good 
literary education, coupled with a thorough technical 
education, helped to overcome the young man’s afflic- 
tion. In the printing business he is an all-round 
man in the strictest sense of the word, having work- 
ed at the case, as linotype operator, and proofreader, 
in which latter branch he has served the longest. 

In the evenings Mr. Kohn teaches a class of deaf- 
mute immigrants the English language and citizen- 
ship, serving for a philanthropic society. 

Mr. Kohn concluded our silent talk as follow’s: 
“There are deaf-mute members of typographical 
unions in nearly every State in the United States, 
almost all the schools for the deaf teaching the 
printing trade. There are deaf-mute hand composi- 
tors and linotype operators galore, but I believe, as 
far as I know, I am the only deaf-mute union proof- 
reader in the United States.” — J. M. Bell in New 
York Union Printer. 

(Mr, Kohn was a pupil of Mr. Hodgson, in the 
printing department of the Fanw’ood School.] 

DEAFNESS DISAPPEARS IN TIME OF 
MENTAL STRAIN 

Marquette, Mich.. Sept. 8. — Alas for human 
frailty ! As the result of one little slip of mem- 
ory, Carl Anderson is out of a “soft snap” and 
traveling for parts unknown. 

You see, Carl was ostensibly deaf and dumb. 
He must have been, because he admitted it him- 
self- — that is. by writing it down on a little pad 
that he carried. He was. therefore, unable to 
work, and had to depend on the bounty of the 
public for a living. 

Last W’cek he paid Marquette a “professional” 
visit. Things w'ere going very well until he 
tackled City Engineer M. W. Wright. Mr. 
Wright is a soft-hearted young man, and lool^ed 
to Anderson like a good “prospect.” According- 
ly, out came the little pad, and a request for 
fifty cents to help a poor, unfortunate deaf mute 
w r as soon written thereon. "You don’t need fifty 
cents,” said Mr. Wright. “Even if you are deaf 
and dumb, you can work, and I’m short of men. 
Come dow'ii and I’ll get you a job.” 

Anderson submitted to being led for a short 
distance, but by and by began to get nervous. 
So nervous, in fact, that he made the little mistake 
that w r as his undoing. He took out the little 
pad and wrote “What kind of a iob?” 

Mr. Wright said nothing, but did a lot of think- 
ing. He gave Anderson a time and place to re- 
apply. but the time came and w’ent and no deaf 
mute appeared. The matter was put into the 
hands of the police department, and Anderson 
was soon located. It was intimated to him that 
his space might be preferable to his company, so 
he took the hint and disappeared. — The Evening 
Wisconsin. 
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BENEFITS OF EDUCATION TO THE DEAF 

An Address Delivered by Edwin A. Hodgson, at the Centennial Celebration of the American 

School for the Deaf, at Hartford, Conn., July 4th, 1917. 


( Concluded from November Issue ) 

ELIGIOUS instruction had an import- 
ant place in the curriculum of the Hart- 
ford School from the moment it was 
founded, and in fact the inculcation of 

religious duty and Scriptural knowledge 

has ever been a recognized responsibility in all the 




Rev. Oliver J. Whildin prosecutes his work within 
the confines of the city of Baltimore. 

Rev. Harry Van Allen officiates in the dioceses of 
Albany and Western New York. 

Rev. Brewster R. Allabough is in charge of the 
Mid-Western Deaf-Mute Mission, a large and im- 
portant mission field covering several States. He 
succeeded the late Rev. Austin Ward Mann, who 
planned this missionary district. 

Rev. Franklin C. Smileau has an extensive field in 
Central Pennsylvania. 

Rev. George F. Flick is pastor of All Souls’ Church 
for the Deaf, in Chicago, and also holds services in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

Rev. Jacob M. Koehler has a large territory in the 
trans-Mississippi district. 

Rev. George H. Hefflon is a faithful apostle of the 
Master in New England. 

Rev. Herbert C. Merrill serves in Washington, 
D. C., and the South. 

Rev. H. Lorraine Tracy in Louisiana and the Gulf 
States. 

Rev. Clarence W. Charles, recently ordained, has 
as yet no specified field. 

Rev. Clarence 'Webb officiates in the Diocese of 
Los Angeles. 

The Methodists have a well-established mission in 
Chicago, in charge of Rev. Dr. Philip J. Hasenstab. 


Christ Methodist Episcopal Church for the Deaf in 
Baltimore is in charge of Rev. Daniel Moylan. 

Rev. E. Clayton Wyand is another Marylander 
who has conducted missions and preaches under the 
authority of the Baptists. 

The Presbyterians are established in Western Pen- 
nsylvania and other places. 

Of late years the Lutherans have been very active. 
They ahve chapels in Chicago, Milwaukee, Minnea- 
polis and Detroit, and missions in New York, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Los Agneles and Seattle. 

For over thirty-five years the priests of the Roman 
Catholic Church have ministered to the spiritual wel- 
fare of the deaf men and women who belong by 
heritage to the mother Church. They have establish- 
ed missions in New York, Boston, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, St. Paul, and other places. Socie- 
ties with benevolent and social aims are favored 
with assistance and encouragement. 

The Hebrews have organized congregations in New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston, and are conducting 
an intensive campaign for the deaf of that faith. 
The New York Communal Center is in charge of 
Rabbi Amateau. It includes a club house for social 
recreation, and affords facilities for the prosecution 
of other work of eleemosynary character. 

To religious organization must be ascribed the im- 
pulse to provide for the aged and the infirm, follow- 


REV. DR. THOMAS H. GALLAUDET 
Of Blessed Memory 

Institutions for instructing the deaf that have sub- 
sequently been eestablished. Therefore, it seems 
strange that thirty-five years had elasped before the 
offices of the church were brought to the adult deaf 
and dumb. 

Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, son of the founder of 
deaf-mute education, and a brother of the founder of 
Gallaudet College, was the first to inaugurate this 
special mission in the year 1850. In 1852 he founded 
St. Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes, and in 1872 he 
organized the Church Mission to Deaf-mutes, which 
brought the comforts of religion at specified periods 
to the populous centers of a field that embraced 
nearly all the States east of the Rocky Mountains. 
This Mission, through the benevolence of its founder, 
also provided a Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf. 
St. Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes rejoices in an 
exclusive edifice for the deaf, wherein on each Sunday 
of the year, and on the Holy Days of the Church 
Calendar, the Gospel of Christ crucified is preached 
to silent congregations. It has besides a Parish 
House well equipped for mental improvement, chari- 
table work and social recreation. The Home is a 
splendid fireproof building, which shelters on an ave- 
rage twenty-six aged and infirm deaf-mutes of both 
sexes. It is situated midway between New Hamburg 
and Poughkeepsie, on a site overlooking the Hudson 
River, and comprises a farm of one hundred atid 
fifty-six acres. Through legacies and voluntary con- 
tributions, this Home has acquired an endowment 
fund of nearly two hunderd thousand dollars. 

At present there are fifteen clergymen of the Epi- 
scopal faith ministering exclusively to the deaf, all 
but one of whom are deaf. It is the glory of the 
Episcopal Church that she first opened her doors to 
vthe deaf and ordained them. The first deaf-mute 
minister. Rev. Henry Winter Syle, and Revs. Austin 
W. Mann and Job Turner, have gone to their reward. 

Rev. John H. Keiser is associated with Rev. Dr, 
John Chamberlain, in the dioceses of New York, 
Long Island and Newark. 

Rev. Charles Orvis Dantzer is pastor of All Souls’ 
Church in Philadelphia, with missions in Trenton, 
N. J., Delaware and Maryland. 



REV. HENRY WINTER SYLE (Of Blessed Memory) 
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REV. DR. JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 
Dioceses of New York, Long Island and Newark, 
with whom Rev. John H. Keiser is associated 


ing the lead of Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, who in 
1872 founded the Gallaudet Home, just twenty years 
after he founded St. Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes. 
The deaf did their share in providing the initial 
fund needed and helped in the cost of maintenance. 

Other Homes for the Aged and Infirm are the 
Pennsylvania Home at Doylestown. the Ohio Home 
at Westerville, the New England Home at EveretL 
Mass. All of them were established through the 
agency of organizations of the deaf. In the States 
of Illinois and Indiana, respectively, the funds have 
reached a point where the erection of buildings is 
being contemplated. The Indiana Home project owes 
its inception to the benevolence of Mr. Orson Archi- 
bald, a deaf-mute w'ho made a munificent gift of 
land for the purpose. 

The first secular organization of adult deaf-mutes 
in the United States of which there is any record, 
was the “Gallaudet Monument Association,” effected 
in 1851, shortly after the elder Gallaudet’s death. 
Its sole object was to erect a monument to their 
first great friend and benefactor. Laurent Clerc was 
made president of the association, and in 1854, the 
object being accomplished, the Association ceased to 
exist. 

In the year 1871, at Albany, N. Y., the first associa- 
tion national in constituency was organized, with 
Thomas Brown, of Henniker, N. H., as president. 
This Association also had for its object the outward 
expression of gratitude for benefits bestowed, which 
took the form of a monument in memory of Laurent 
Clerc. This monument was unveiled with appropri- 
ate ceremonials in 1874, and stands but a few yards 
distant from the Gallaudet Monument in front of the 
American School. 

It might be correct to say that the New England 
Gallaudet Association, which draws its members 
from the six New England States, is a continuation 
of the Association that erected the Clerc Monument 
in 1874. 

These pioneers of united effort were the focus of 
attention in their day. But the increase of education 
has wrought wonderful changes, and now associations 
of the deaf exist as customary and progressive fix- 
tures in nearly every State of the Union. The 
schools have their literary societies, in which pupils 
become accustomed to interchange of opinion, fami- 
liar with parliamentary usage, and acquire an easy 
and collected manner of address in the presence of 
large audiences. Therefore, when school days are 
over, the transition to adult societies, clubs, or 
associations, is a natural affiliation begotten of intel- 
ligent interest. 

Apart from the State and Alumni Associations, 
there are two organizations that have claims on all 
the deaf everywhere. The first of these is the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, which is an 
incorporated mutual insurance organization that has 
Divisions in different States and different cities of the 


REV. BREWSTER R. ALLABOUGH 
Mid-Western Deaf-Mute Mission 



REV. FRANKLIN C. SMiELAU 
Dioceses of Bethlehem, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh 
and Erie 

same State. It exists under the same legal privileges 
and restrictions as govern all other mutual benefit 
societies. It pays sick and death benefits, and has at 
the present time a fund of more than one hundred 
and thirty-five thousand dollars, with a membership 
aggregating two thousand eight hundred and fifty 
men, whose admission required them to pass a physi- 
cal examination made by a physician. 

The National Association of the Deaf, under the 
auspices of which most of us are gathered here to- 
day, was organized in Cincinnati in 1880. and incorp- 
orated under the laws of the District of Columbia 
in the year 1900. There is no direct benefit accruing 
to membership, as its purposes are altruistic. Its 
membership roll embraces the best educated, mqst 
forceful, and progressive deaf people of the entire 


REV. ORV 1 S DANTZER 
Pastor of All Souls Church with Missions in New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland 

country. Its objects are “the improvement, develop- 
ment and extension of Schools for the Deaf through- 
out the world, and especially in the United States ; 
and the intellectual, professional and industrial im- 
provement and the social enjoyment to the members.” 
It has grown in power and influence, and the results 
of its 1 - deliberations go out to the people as the 
consensus of opinion of the leading deaf men and 
w#men in the civilized world. 

The gratitude of the deaf to their benefactors in 
the educational world has found expression in various 
ways. As early as 1850, the deaf of New England 
and other States presented to Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet and to Laurent Clerc, each a massive silver 
pitcher and salver, made from silver coins contributed 
by the deaf only. And after the founder and the 
first teacher had passed to their reward, honored 
each with an imposing monument. 

In the year 1889, commemorating the centennial of 
Gallaudet's birth, the deaf of the nation placed a 
heroic statue of bronze on the terrace fronting Gal- 
laudet College at Washington, D. C., representing our 
first benefactor teaching Alice Cogswell in the manual 
alphabet the letter “A.” 

The martyr-President. James A. Garfield, a friend 
of the deaf and a patron of Gallaudet College, is 
commemorated by the deaf with a marble bust in the 
chapel of the College. 

The Peets, father and son, are honored with bas- 
relief portraits in the New York Institution chapel, 
besides large oil portraits in the entrance hall, and 
the present Principal. Enoch Henry Currier, has been 
the proud recipient of a splendid allegorical statue of 
bronze, a massive silver loving cup, and a magnificent 
sabre, which testify to the love and esteem of the 
deaf. 

The benevolent and self-sacrificing Rev. Dr. Tho- 
mas Gallaudet has his kindness and benefactions 
recorded on bronze tablets, at the church which he 
founded and at the Home he established and which 
bears his name. 

In the various State schools for the deaf there are 
many portraits in oil. that have been placed on the 
walls to demonstrate the love of the deaf and their 
grateful loyalty to their friends. 

The various features of this paper have been touch- 
ed upon all too lightly, because the time limit allowed 
nie admits of no other course. I could multiply the 
living examples of high-standard successes, and still 
merit reproach for omitting others quite as worthy. 
Each of those mentioned acquired success through the 
advantages of education, and none of them owes 
advancement to the propulsive power of the plethoric 
purse. They are products of the Combined System 
of educating the deaf — a system which does not 
smother native talent nor quench the fires of laud- 
able ambition : a system which includes the utilization 
of every method of proven value; a system which 
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does not standardize mentality, but is so adjusted 
and applied that every grade of intelligence is en- 
couraged to grow and develop ; a system which does 
not restrain the natural bent, except to direct the 
■energies into proper channels; a system which neg- 
lects no single deaf child, but is assurance of a full 
measure of benefit to all. Is it any wonder that the 
best educated deaf are saturated with the conviction 
that “single-method” schools can not possibly fulfill 
to the utmost the educational functions which are 
the sole justification for their existence? 

At the beginning of the Nineteenth Century, the 
deaf and dumb were classed with the unfit. In these 
early years of the Twentieth Century — one hundred 
years after Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet founded the 
first school for their benefit — the deaf live and labor 
on terms of equality with those who, by birth or 
accident, have not been deprived of any of the five 
senses. In these days of war, their patriotism can 
not be doubted. Hundreds of them are hungering 
for the privilege of serving on the battle line. They 
are anxious either to fight with the gun and grenade 
in the trenches, or aid the sick and the wounded as 
stretcher bearers or in any other capacity under the 
merciful mission of the Red Cross. Even now there 
are a great many employed in munitions factories, 
and many more will this year wield the hoe on the 
farm to help the men behind the guns to quick and 
certain victory. 

In New York City alone, the deaf have subscribed 
to the Liberty Loan, through a deaf-mute broker, in 
amounts aggregating more than twenty-eight thou- 
sand dollars, and this sum would be vastly increased 
if the subscriptions through banks could be added. 
In other parts of the United States, there can be little 
doubt but the deaf have done equally well. 

That Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet founded the first 
school in America for the education of the deaf is 
sufficient in itself to make the name of Gallaudet a 
-patronymic to be honored and revered for all time. 
But he did still more. He gave the life service of 
two talented sons, each of whom exerted a most 
-jniissant influence in the uplift of the deaf. 

. The youngest son of the family is Edward Miner 
Gallaudet, Ph. D„ LL. D. Unfretted by the cares 
and worries of the world, he is peacefully passing 
the sunset of life amid scenes of his childhood, in 
Hartford, Ct- He it was who gave to the deaf the 
opportunity and privilege of a collegiate course where 
success is rewarded with the honor of a degree. 
Though his frame has been enfeebled by the stress 
and strain of nearly fourscore years of active life, 'he 
retains the lion heart and dominant spirit which char- 
acterized the days of his prime, and is still the astute 


REV. DR. J. H. CLOUD, of St. Louis 
REV. DR. PHILIP HASENSTAB, (Methodist) 

of Chicago. 


REV. H. LORAINE TRACY 
Louisiana and the Gulf States. 


REV. CLARENCE W. CHARLES 
Ohio 


REV. E. C. WYAND 
Baptist Minister of Maryland 

diplomat and the courteous gentleman whom many 
generations of students at Gallaudet College admired 
and loved. 

The eldest son. Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D.D., L.H. 
D., died on the 27th day of August, 1902. He was a 
wonderful man intellectually, and could have become 
a pulpit orator of great honor and distinction. But 
he chose the benevolent path among the “children of 
silence.” The Creator never placed on earth a man 
of kindlier heart and gentler ways. The emoluments 
of his sacred office were insignificant, but the good 
he accomplished is of permanent value and beyond 
computation. When he died the entire world of the 
deaf was saddened. He created for the benefit of 
future generations of the deaf well-organized mission 
fields, a Home for the Aged and Infirm, and a Church 
edifice exclusively for their use. It could truly be 
sai' 1 of him, when passing from this world forever : — 

“lie scarce had need to doff his pride or slough the 
dross of earth : 

E’en as he trod that day to God, so walked he from 
his birth. 

In simpleness and gentleness and honor and clean 
mirth. 


“So cup to lip, in fellowship, they gave him welcome 
high, 

And made a plate at the banquet board, the strong 
men ranged thereby, 

Who had done his work and held his peace and did 
not fear to die.” 

For the benefits which education has conferred; 
for the inspiration and the happiness it has brought ; 
for the useful and productive lives that we are en- 
abled to lead ; for the privilege of bearing the burdens 
of good citizenship, aiding the progress and sharing 
in the prosperity of the nation for all these and 
other blessings, the love of grateful hearts goes out 
to the memory of our first great benefactor, Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet. 


FRENCH DEAF MUTES MAKE WAR 
SUPPLIES 

Paris, May 21.— The intensive production of muni- 
tions in France has opened up a new future for the 
deaf and dumb who before the war were excluded 
from factory work. Hundreds of them are making 
shells and parts of automobiles and airplanes for the 
army. — Selected. 


The Ontario legislature has passed a law providing 
pensions for retiring teachers and including the 
teachers of the Deaf among those entitled to its 
benefits . — A nnals. 


REV. OLIVER T. WHILDIN 
Maryland and the South 
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Y STRAWS 

By E. F. LONG 



OWA and Nebraska friends of Mr. 
Alvin Pope noted with a good deal of 
pleasure his appointment as head of 
the New Jersey School. He is a Ne- 
braska man and many of us remem- 
ber when he came to the Nebraska 
school after completing the Normal Course at 
•Gallaudet and began teaching. That was under 
R. E. Stewart, then superintedent of the school, 
now teaching at Council Bluff. It was the same 
year we came to Iowa from Wisconsin. There 
are many others at both schools who remember 
him well and who have watched his, later career 
with interest. They are unanimous in the state- 
ment that he is well qualified and deserves the 
honors he has won. 


A little romance in which a former Nebraska 
■deaf belle and a “soldier boy” are the chief figures, 
is interesting the bride’s friends in the two cities 
out here on the Missouri. Perhaps it is just as 
Wfell not to mention the names now, but those who 
know her will be able to establish the identity. 
The heroine married a Wisconsin young man and 
They lived several years in Omaha, -where they 
had, and still have, many friends. Later they 
moved to Wisconsin and in a few short years the 
young woman was left a widow with two children. 
Times came rather hard and she received assist- 
ance from friends and societies. Among them 
was a young soldier, son of a motherly and help- 
ful neighbor. This gallant soldier used to help 
do some of the “chores” and split the wood. He 
became attached to the charming young widow 
and later when he had become an officer in the 
army asked her hand. She declined. 

Shortly after she became ill and the young 
-officer and his mother more than ever tendered 
their help and she speedily recovered. The young 
people saw a good deal of each other and when a 
-second time the proposal of marriage was tend- 
•ered the persistent lover won his suit, was accept- 


ed and the wedding has just taken place. The 
officer’s rank is such that he receives a very 
handsome salary and comfort and happiness are 
assured them both. 

The scarcity of labor, due to the war, is giving 
the deaf an opportunity and if they are wise 
they will make the most of it. In France the 
urgent need of workmen has opened the doors 
of many establishments heretofore closed to them. 
The government took cognizance of the situation 
and issued a circular especially in their interests 
and ordered that the deaf should not be discrimi- 
nated against on account of their handicap. As 
a result many of them are now employed in muni- 
tion and other establishments doing government 
work. 

This suggests the idea that it might now be a 
good time for the deaf to make a try for the 
Civil Service positions that are now created and 
for which the government is advertising for can- 
didates to fill. If they are given a chance to 
demonstrate their efficiency there is no doubt of 
their ability to make good and this success would 
be of inestimable help later on when the question 
of employing the deaf in the government service 
should again come up. There would then be 
facts and figures upon which to base argument 
and indisputable evidence to offer. 

In my last issue I mentioned the Rothert Motor 
Company interesting, became of the fact that a 
deaf man was one of the principal members of 
the firm. There is also another business firm in 
Council Bluffs composed of deaf men. This is 
the Gardner Press owned by Mr. Matt McCook 
and Mr. Phil A. ing. The latter was formerly 
of Seattle and has had considerable experience 
in printing and newspaper work. Mr. McCook 
conducts a printery at Riceville. which makes a 
specialty of calendars and this establishment has 


already been written up in these columns. Mr. 
Axling is in charge of the office here. 

It is a matter of pride to note the frequent men- 
tion of sons of deaf men and women who are 
giving their services to their country. In some 
cases two sons from a family are listed as in the 
cases of Dr. Fox and Dr. Cloud. We believe, 
however, that Dr. Smith of Minnesota is unique 
in that he has given four of his sons and the only 
thing that prevents a fifth from following his 
brothers is the fact that he is not yet of age. 

The last legislature of the state of Iowa passed 
a Day School bill. It was fashioned after the 
Minnesota law which limits the pupils in attend- 
ance to those under ten years. The schools are 
placed indirectly under the State Board of Educa- 
tion by a provision which requires the approval of 
that body in the appointment of teachers, and in 
the matter of methods. As yet Dubuque is the only 
city that has taken advantage of the opportunity 
created. There are no real large cities in the 
state and it is doubtful that day schools will 
multiply in Iowa. 

We have received from the California poet, 
Mr. Howard L. Terry, a copy of his recent book 
of verse, “California and Other Verse.” The 
book is a small paper bound volume neatly gotten 
up and printed and bound in Terry’s own print 
shop. 

The volume contains some of his more recent 
verse and one or two of his old favorites. The 
verses show an increasing mastery of meter tech- 
nique and several contain touches of exquisite 
sentiment and wandering fancy. “The Deserted 
Ships” is a weird and fascinating tale after the 
fashion of “The Ancient Mariner.” but has a theme 
and treatment all its own. “California", “Lake 
Tahoe,” “The Last Oak in Sherwood Forest,” 
“Madrigal” and “Peace” are among the list that 
make up an attractive volume. 


THE FLYWHEEL AND THE FLY 

A Fly lit on a Flywheel and was startled when he 
found. 

That the Flywheel was going round and round. 

So he held his legs akimbo, chuckling airily with glee, 

“Why the thing that makes the Flywheel go is noth- 
ing else but me!” 

The Fly he rode the Flywheel for a little hour or so, 

And buzzed in his excitement as he murmured, 
“Watch us go !” 

“Pray, what other Fly could set a wheel a-spinning 
like a top? 

For if I should leave this Flywheel, it certainly 
would stop.” 

,. • 

'The Fly retained tenaciously his airy little notion, 

Till by and by he felt himself grow dizzy with the 
motion. 

So he tumbled but he noticed as he lit upon the floor 

That the wheel was going round just as it had before. 

O little Fly, O naughty Fly, ’tis piteous to feel 

That your legs are not the motor power that spins 
the awful wheel ; 

And certainly ’tis a shocking and embarassing sur- 
prise, 

When facts like these grow obvious to Men as well 
as Flies. 

— Author Unknown. 


He is a friend indeed who proves himself a friend 
in need. — Plautus. 



HAS STAMP DESIGN 


H. N. Gilkison, of 107/2 West Grand Avenue, Be- 
loit, Wisconsin, has a new design for the three cent 
stamp. He has sent his design to Washington and 
received word that it would be filed for consideration 
when the design of the stamps were again changed. 

The stamp as he has it would be two inches long 
and one inch wide in the national colors of red, white 
and blue. In the center is the head of one of our 
presidents in black and running three-quarters of 
the way across are seven red and six white stripes, 
the other quarter of the length is a blue field with 
white stars. Mr. Gilkison was educated at the Ohio 
School for the Deaf. 


ENGAGED 

Campbell -Kilgore 

The friends of Miss Amy Kilgore, were pleasantly 
surprsied on seeing in Sunday’s Age Herald an an- 
nouncement of her engagement and approaching 
marriage to Dr. Edward Cornelius Campbell, of Birm- 
ingham, the marriage to take place December 18th. 

Miss Kilgore is the attractive daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. R. Kilgore, who numbers her friends by her 
acquaintances, all of whom congratulate Dr. Camp- 
bell on his selection as a life partner — The Mt. Eagle , 
Jasper, Ala. 


DR. AMOS G. DRAPER. 

In the death of Dr. Amos G. Draper, who died a 
few weeks ago at his home in Washington, D. C., 
the profession lost another veteran educator. Dr. 
Draper was a deaf man and an early graduate of the 
Hartford School and of Gallaudet College. For 
forty-four years he was connected with the latter 
institution of learning as instructor and professor 
of Mathematics and Latin, and in this work achieved 
distinction. Dr. Draper was one of the finest men 
on the Faculty of Gallaudet — able, upright, courtly 
and scholarly. He loved accuracy and order and was 
strict in discipline. 


How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful, is man ! 

— Young. 


To God, thy country, and thy friend be true. — 
Vaughn. 
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HERE AND THERE 

By ALICE T. TERRY 


~ ISS Sarah Harvey Porter, writing in 
the September Annals under the 
attractive title of “Lights and Shad- 
ows of the Hartford Meetings,” 
gives by far the best all-round com- 
ment of the two Conventions that I have yet read. 
Aside from the official reports, the deaf press 
throughout the summer contained otherwise mea- 
gre accounts of the famous centennial celebration. 
This was naturally a disappointment to the hun- 
dreds of interested, waiting, expectant deaf people 
who remained at home, not from choice — but 
from necessity. Miss Porter modestly calls her 
article “an impressionistic sketch.” To me it 
is more than that; it is romance, pure and simple. 
And real romance with its powerful charm and 
glamour is something that the deaf world in 
general sadly lacks. It is easier to introduce 
romance into the blind world than into the deaf 
world. However, in a few instances. I have noted 
that oralisin has approached it. But these oral 
stories fall short of adequate charm because of a 
mystic element which enshrouds them. In other 
words, people would rather pause to doubt these 
stories than to believe them. But in Miss Porter’s 
scholarly, broad and sympathetic style, there is 
absolutely no room for query or doubt. Thorough- 


was a significant chapter in NAD history. In 
the first place the affair was taken hold of by 
raw men, men who lived so far west as to be 
quite unfamiliar with the Association and its his- 
tory. Their brilliant achievement, which affected 
not only the NAD but the California deaf as 
well, is too well known for reptition here. And 
yet I have seen some people — some disloyal 
Nads — pass the San Francisco Convention up 
lightly as only “special”, thereby attaching no 
significant importance to it and to the strong 
efforts put forth by other loyal Nads! This^does 
not mean that I am accusing the NAD in general 
of disloyalty, I couldn’t say that, since they honor- 
ed Mr. Howson with the first Vice-Presidency. 
Moreover, the NAD is going to put into execution 
Mr. Howson’s plan of re-organization. If it 
succeeds as it deserves to we can then expect the 
NAD to rank w'ith the N. F. S. D. in financial 
strength and popularity. Then instead of forget- 
ting that 95 Special Convention (what a pity that 
that word special had to do so much mischief) 
we can all remember it as something well worth 
while after all. And I wish and wish Mr. Pach 
had been there. 

Edward Miner Gallaudet 


ly informed and thoroughly in love w'ith her sub- 
ject she makes of the deaf and their teachers and 
friends a touchingly beautiful story — the kind of 
story that people will love and believe, in spite 
of themselves, and whatever opinions to the con- 
trary they may have had. Morever, few writers 
can so strikingly portray their genuine interest 
in the deaf as Miss Porter. This is what I note 
in every thing that I read from her pen. Wasn’t 
her sketch of that illustrious young patriot. John 
K. Cloud, in the October Silent Worker some- 
thing different? It surely was. A feast, moral 
and intellectual, for both the deaf and the hearing. 

Speaking of romance, it occurs to me that Miss 
Porter with her obvious literary tendency, her 
fine imagination, her sincere and sympathetic 
heart, might well take hold of the different types 
of deaf people and manipulate them into charm- 
ing, immortal fiction. As it is now, in her pres- 
ent position of Normal Instructor in Gallaudet 
College, she is undoubtedly the ideal teacher with 
the power of imparting to the new aspirants to 
the profession the proper psychology for this 
particular field of endeavour. 


When a great man dies those who knew him 
best can best eulogize him. A recent issue of 
The California News contained an impressive 
sketch of this great man — Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, 
whose memory will ever be an incentive and an 
inspiration to us. I did not look to see who 
wrote that article, but started reading it, and I 
had not read far before I began to wonder what 
noble man — some intimate life-long associate of 
Dr. Gallaudet’s I supposed— could write like that. 
Its very simplicity made it appealing, written as 
it was in a manner that every school boy and girl 
can read and characteristic of a great mind. I 
finished that article with a thrill of delight to 
behold the name of that well-known teacher and 
altruist — Winfield Scott Runde. A few days later 
a woman who was to speak at the Gallaudet Cele- 
bration. in Los Angeles, December to, came to me 
with the request that I furnish her something dif- 
ferent to say. I promptly handed her Mr. Runde’s 
article and told her to use that. The article is 
too long to quote here, but the following extract 
from it will give a good idea of its direct appeal 
and simplicity; 


Mr. Pach and Past Conventions 


Another interesting, more detailed, description 
of the N. A. D. Meeting at Hartford by Mr. Alex- 
ander L. Pach in the opening issue of this paper 
was something that we had all been waiting for. 
A fearless and well-known champion of the deaf, 
Mr. Pach is always sure to hold our interest from 
beginning to end. But this time, as I read his 
story, I couldn’t help but wish and wish that he 
had been at the San Francisco Convention in 
1915. for all I know, that was the first Nad 
Convention that he had missed. So. whenever he 
mentioned past conventions— and he mentioned a 
lot of them — it was always St. Louis, Cleveland. 
Norfolk, Chicago, Colorado Springs, etc., but 
never once San Francisco. And San Francisco 
was not so far back nor so unimportant as to be 
so easily forgotten. I am not protesting because 
I live in California and was among those who 
worked the hardest for the success of that notable 
gathering. Whatever concerns myself, only, I 
can well overlook, for I have the tendency to 
fight for others, never for myself. So I protest 
because of the discouraging effect which such 
a glaring omission has upon the other Nads in 
my state. Truly the San Francisco 1915 activity 


“In the passing of our greatly beloved and dis- 
tinguished friend, Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet, 
we all feel that we have sustained an irreparable 
loss. The strength which he gave us has been 
taken away and we feel weak and forlorn. We 
feel a void among us that seems impossible to 
fill. We wish him returned to us. and we would 
in our selfishness have him live longer just for 
the sake of the feeling that he is yet with us and 
that we might still turn to him in the darkest 
hours for the help that never failed to come.” 

He Liked Samuel Bean’s Poem 

We were discussing eugenics, and the man 
picked up the November issue of The California 
News which lay on my table and started quite 
casually through its pages, suddenly to stop 
before a picture of a blind-deaf boy splicing ropes. 
This boy is Samuel Bean, of whom all California 
is proud. But this man never having heard of 
him before only stared at his picture, finally turn- 
ing to me with a face on which was plainly writ- 
ten disapproval, and said, “Blind and deaf — 
what can such a person possibly live for?” I 
promtply assured him that Samuel Bean is 
HAPPY. And being happy also means being use- 
ful. The man only shrugged his shoulders— - 


until he read Samuel Bean's poem which appeared; 
in the same issue. It is as follows: 

UNCLE SAM’S PROPOSITION 

Uncle Sam once scratched his head 
In thoughtful contemplation ; 

Then rose and to himself he said, 

“I’ve made an observation. 

“My army tents strong ropes now need, 

Well spliced and firmly knotted. 

The blind as soldiers can’t succeed. 

And so this scheme I’ve plotted: 

“I’ll give a contract to the blind, 

To test their loyal ardor, 

And if they do the work assigned, 

I’ll tax them all the harder. 

“The pretty girls may shed some tears 
O’er blistered hands and bruises, 

Whi'e ruffian boys enjoy their fears — 

Such vanity amuses. 

“I’ll pay no wage to those who shirk, 

To drones I'm not a backer; 

They’ll get my cash for doing work 
And not for being slacker. 

“So boys and girls with zip and pep. 

Get in and work with vigor ; 

You’re being paid, so get in step ; 

You’re growing wiser, bigger. 

“No pity will I offer you, 

’Tis help that you are needing. 

Get busy now, you have my clew, 

And soon you’ll be succeeding.” 

Hurrah for Uncle Sam's demands ! 

“Be game” shall be our motto. 

Forget your bruised and blistered hands, 

Just grin and say, “We've got to !” 

We’re grateful for the ropes to splice; 

For Uncle Sam will need ’em. 

We thank him for his good advice. 

To help his plans for freedom. 

Democracy we’ll help to save 
And honor to our nation : 

While stars and stripes above us wave; 

And God reigns o’er creation ! 

Samuel Bean. 

The man evidently took time to digest thor- 
oughly every line of the above inspired verse, for 
he said to me a week later, “That poem by Sam- 
uel Bean is certainly fine!” “Yes,” I agreed. 
And I wished that poems or articles like the 
above might have a tremendously wide circula- 
tion in order to reach the large number of active, 
zealous, counterfeit eugenists and open their eyes 
to the actual intelligence and usefulness of certain 
physically unforunate people, whom they, there 
self-styled eugenists, find special greed and pleas- 
ure in abusing, if not persecuting. 

My Poinsettia Christmas 

Although I have lived in California eight years 
I had never before, until this last Christmas, had 
what I could properly call a Poinsettia Christ- 
mas. The poinsettia, that brilliant crimson 
flower, reaches its height of perfection during the 
yuletide season, constituting the popularly accept- 
ed California Christmas emblem. 

Up to a year ago we were living at the sea- 
shore, where I had in my kitchen yard a poin- 
settia which somehow never thrived, never pro- 
ducing that generous, glorious Christmas cheer 
which was expected of it — due perhaps to the 
cold sea winds which constantly annoyed it. (I 
like to speak of a flower as I would speak of a 
human being.) Now, in another loctlity, several 
miles from the coast, where we came last spring,. 

I found two plants of apparently stagnant growth 
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under my sunny kitchen window. They were 
like several bamboo poles — or fish poles, if you 
please — six to eight feet high, the free ends of 
which persisted in sending forth sickly, premature 
blossoms as early as May. Even then I, in my 
ignorance of their required treatment, was proud 
of them. But in showing them off to a friend 
one day she did n’t exactly share my enthusiasm, 
for she told me to cut them down— cut them dow r n 
until nothing remained but the parent plant’s 
stalks three feet high. The response to this new 


treatment was very marked, for in a short time 
new branches had shot out in all directions, mak- 
ing the bushy, spreading plant desired. And now 
as I write this in December those flaming red disc- 
like flowers — some of them eighteen inches across 
— with their contrasting green leaves constitute 
the first poinsettia Christmas that I have had. 1 
say that because they are abundant, there are 
dozens of them framed right in my sunny kitchen 
window' — a double w’indow measuring five by five 
feet. But this Christmas cheer is not confined 


to the kitchen only, the pointsettia have been 
more thoughtful than that (I am treating them 
like human beings again} for they have branched 
out and over far enough to grace another window 
— one of the dining-room windows. 

A curious thing about this poinsettia flower — ■ 
it is hardly a blossom, for if you look at it closely 
you will find that its petals are merely leaves — 
brilliant red, pointed velvety leaves growing 
around an oddly formed green-and-yellow center. 
Withal it is most showy and beautiful. 


Lecture on “Health,” Delivered at Dr. Roller’s 

Lakewood Sanitarium 


is a big subject, the one most 
our existence and the one to 
re usually give the least con- 
>n. There is nothing in this 
0 important as health, and no 
man is poor -when he possesses it. Nothing con- 
tributes so much to happiness as health, not even 
unlimited money. How can money make you happy 
while you suffer the pains of indigestion, headache, 
toothache, heart disease or any other malady which 
means ill health? How can one be replete with joy 
when he can’t sleep, can’t eat, can’t enjoy play and 
work, can’t laugh with friends and breathe the air of 
God with the feeling of refreshment and freedom 
from pain and the fear of impending death — the 
sentence which Nature imposes relentlessly on them 
who ignore the laws of health. That is the one 
contract from which it is impossible to escape, one 
responsibility which we can not shirk without some 
day having to pay the implacable penalty — either by 
cunning, design, politics or bribe. Break the laws 
of health, simple as they always are, and as surely 
as the sun shines anywhere you have got to pay. 

We know this, all of us, but w'e do not realize 
the importance of it. We go on eating too much, 
drinking too much of uselss beverages, and poisoning 
ourselves with filthy poisons like tobacco which not 
only impinge upon the inalienable rights of others, 
and compromise the chances of the generations still 
unborn, but turn our hearts to fat and our blood to 
polluted streams. 

The tobacco habit which Charles P. Townes says 
is worse than that of opium or cocaine, is making 
Americans a race of slaves and has already degener- 
ated us until the conscription boards have revealed 
the fact that not one man in one hundred is perfect 
and not one man in five is physically fit to battle for 
his family and his flag. Another hundred years of 
tobacco and dissipation and we shall be a nation of 
pygmies and invalids unless the infusion of healthy 
foreign blood procrastinates the inevitable fate. 
Strange how men and women for the sake of habit, 
which is not only repulsive to many around them, 
will persistently, thoughtlessly and often wilfully 
injure if not insidiously ruin the most prolific foun- 
tain of all happiness, which is health— not only their 
■own but that of the next generation. 

It has been proved that the amniotic fluid of a 
woman who is compelled to breathe tobacco smoke 
contains the poisons of tobacco, and so does her 
mother’s milk. How can her offspring be healthy 
when nourished in an infusion of nicotine, hydrocy- 
anic acid, formic acid commercially made from ants, 
and sulphuretted hydrogen — the chemical which gives 
the malodorous aroma to a mortified egg? You 
see that the health of woman around whom the uni- 
verse revolves, and her unborn children, is con- 
stantly being injured by the careless and dirty habits 
of thoughtless and unscrupulous men. Furthermore, 
the example and influence wielded by such addites 
over the youth of the country is bound to lead many 
of them into habits which will cost them dearly in 
the matter of health and happiness. 

What a wonderful thing is health. This is no 
idle preaching but health pays. It is the only thing 
which brings genuine physical pleasure or even makes 
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it possible. Health pays. It pays larger returns 
for the cost of it than anything else in the world. 
How' delightful it is to eat when every morsel tastes 
like the most savory desert. How restful is sleep 
for me because 1 sleep the sleep of a babe. How I 
enjoy play because there is no pain to prevent me 
from laughing lustily, and when I exercise, my 
muscles fairly itch as the hot healthy blood courses 
thru my veins. My mind is at ease too and I have 
no fear of death because I know that so long as I 
perform my part of the contract and break none of 
the laws of health I may expect my full allotment of 
existence here on earth. I tell you health pays. 

Health depends upon four things primarily — here- 
dity, cleanliness, exercises, and alimentation. 

From what I have said about certain indulgences 
in poisonous drugs and habits which tend to lower 
the physical, mental and moral standards of everybody 
who comes under their influence it may be readily seen 
that every individual has a great responsibility to the 
coming generations, in addition to the responsibility 
to himself and to other members of society. It is the 
duty of every one of us to make the world better — 
not by forceful legislation necessarily because you 
can’t legislate a man into heaven, neither into health 
or sobriety — but by each one living a life of exemplary 
influence, devoid also of careless injury to ourselves 
or neighbors, and that will give the children and the 
unborn who follow us a fair and untrammelled start. 

Health depends upon cleanliness. To that end keep 
the body clean inside and out, the alimentary tract 
in any of the practical ways, and the skin by baths 
and clothes and habits and thoughts which by their 
fragrance, scintillation, and effect, speak of whole- 
someness and cleanliness “sans cesse.’’ 

There is no health without exercise, because it is an 
inexorable law of nature that that which is not used 
must atrophy, and such a process is inconsistent with 
health. Put up your arm in plaster of paris for two 
months and you can’t use it, or your leg for the same 


time and you can’t walk. Nutrition depends on cir- 
culation and oxidation, and they depend on exercise. 
Not one atom of food can be used until the process of 
chemistry break the foods down into their ultimate 
particles. If the chemical analysis be arrested any 
where along the way before the ultimate particles are 
reached the most wholesome food lies dormant in the 
circulation or the protoplasm like chaff or poison and 
prevents the healthy protoplasm from performing its 
function. It is not only not a food but it is a mechan- 
ical obstruction and often a chemical poison of a very 
injurious sort. 

Circulation stimulated by exercise makes possible 
the elimination of the waste products from the body, 
the complete breaking down of foods, and the oxygen 
which you inhale in exercise makes possible the oxi- 
dation of foods, the process by which all energy is 
derived, all power of motion, function, and thought. 
There is no health without exercise. 

As to food and alimentation in relation to health 
the first reqisite is to take no poison into the system. 
Such poisons are of three kinds — the habit poisons, 
such as tobacco, booze, and drugs; the poisons which 
come from the decomposition of foods in excess — that 
is from overeating, which is the most common error 
of human kind today and ; the poisons which accumu- 
late from the failure to eliminate in case of insufficent 
exercise, and from the lack of sunshine and fresh air. 

In conclusion I may reiterate that there is nothing 
so important and so valuable for what it means to 
yourself and to everybody else as good health. That 
health which pay's you best of all and brings you the 
greatest measure of happiness depends so far as it is 
in our power to control, upon what you do for the 
coming generations who are sure entitled to your 
most careful consideration. It depends upon your 
keeping yourself clean inside and out in both body- and 
in mind, upon taking plenty of wholesome exercise 
in the sunshine and fresh air, upon eating carefully' 
and not to excess, upon total abstinence from habits 
which poison and weaken the body or mind with 
tobacco or, its kindred drugs, and if I should add 
another condition it would be the constant influence 
and power of the mind. 

Dr. B. F. Roller. 


CHRISTMAS 

So Christmas time comes round again, 
With all the same old dishes; 

For something new we hunt in vain 
In Christmas cards and wishes. 

But never mind, the old will do ; 

Love will not stop to reason. 

God bless the day, and God bless y'ou 
And all the happy season ! 


Man that is born of woman is of few days, and 
full of trouble . — Job 14 :i. 


A brain befogged by' overeating, loss of sleep, or 
other dissipation becomes a poor servant. 

Know then thyself, presume not God to scan ; 

The proper study of mankind is man. 

—Pope. 
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To you and yours, the happiest and best 
of all New Years. 

There could not possibly be a better defini- 
tion of a word given than that which Miss 
Helen Keller gave of “sunshine” when she 
called it “God’s smile.” 


MORE BRAVE THAN DISCREET 

When he tried to arrest the squad of 
soldiers in Vancouver, the “articulation” of 
brother Meagher appears to have been per- 
fect so that they could scarce have failed 
to understand him, and his courage unques- 
tionably was of the Spartan variety, but, 
when he sought to make the capture, he 
was largely outnumbered, and the enemy re- 
ceived heavy re-inforcements during the en- 
gagement. Besides, our good friend un- 
dertook his task with but one hundred and 
fifteen pounds of weight and a broken hand. 
His possible mistake, like that of the bull on 
the rail-road track, was in his judgment ; 
and it is scarce to be wondered at that he 
emerged with a broken nose and a few other 
lesions. 


LOYAL AND TRUE 

There is no class of people in our country 
that is doing more in proportion to their 
means in the great w r ar that is upon us 
than its deaf citizens. They have taken 
hundreds of the Liberty Bonds, mostly to 
be sure in small denominations, as was to 
be expected, and yet enough to be a most 
material help to their country, the men have, 
many of them, made determined efforts to 
enlist, the women everywhere are working 
assiduously on war supplies, and men and 
women are busy on all sides, holding bazaars 
and enterainments to raise funds to help the 
boys at the front and to support in every 
way the great cause. With all the school 
brings to the deaf child, it does not fail to 
bring a brand of patriotism that places it 
.among the most loyal citizens of our land. 


ITS SCHOOL-WORK RIGHT 

Newspaperdom has evinced an interest in 
our school affairs during the past few 
months such as it has seldom, if ever, had 
before, until there are few papers now, in 
the commonwealth that have not taken a 
fall out of us ; and we may almost hear the 
whistling’of the winds and the flutter of bat’s 
wings in the wainscoating of our decrepit 
buildings. It will all do good, however. 
Attention cannot be called too strongly to 
the state’s neglect of us. It will bring what 
we need, and the present legislature will, no 
doubt, “start the ball.” With all the criti- 
cism we are most glad to note that the deaf 
of our state (the product of our work) and 
the industrial and academic departments of 
our school, have received nothing but com- 
mendation. All agree with Brother Hodg- 
son of the Journal when he says that “No re- 
flection is cast upon the administration or 
teaching staff. They are commended for 
their efforts under the most adverse and dis- 
couraging conditions. In spite of the handi- 
caps the school has sent out into the world 
hundreds of well-trained, self-respecting, in- 
dustrious deaf men and women, credits to 
the state, every one of them an asset and not 
a liability.” If this is true, and there is not 
the slightest question of it, with such handi- 
caps, how much easier will it be to attain, 
and how much more will be attained when 
our settings are attuned with our academic 
and industrial training. 


SIGNIFICANT 

There is a handsome structure, three 
stories high, built of re-inforced concrete, 
on one of the large highways leading out of 
Birmingham, Alabama, that we would great- 
ly like to have. It is modern and elegant, 
and has accomodations for 500 persons, but 
there is to-day not a soul within its walls. 
It was formerly used as a jail and teemed 
with a motley throng, every one a poor 
wretch on the way to perdition. But Bir- 
mingham went “dry,” its occupants dwin- 
dled until there was no one to occupy the 
beautiful building, and, to-day, there is no 
one at home. Now the people of Birming- 
ham are casting about for some use for their 
acquisition. Almost every citizen of the 
town had a different suggestion, but it re- 
mained for the General Manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce to make the one 
that was approved by all. He suggested 
that it be offered to the government as a 
re-construction hospital. The idea was en- 
dorsed by everybody and the manager was 
sent to Washington to proffer it to Surgeon 
General Gorgas for government use. What 
makes it especially desirable for the purpose 
is the fact that there are so many industries 
around Birmingham where the soldiers could 
obtain work when restored to health and 
strength. It was the relation of the “dry- 
ness” to the absence of prisoners that at- 
tracted the attention of our children. It 
seemed to them very suggestive, and the 
lesson is one they will not soon forget. 


GOVERNMENT AID 

Vocational training, already on a splendid,, 
substantial basis, in our state, will receive 
a tremendous impetus by the Smith-Hughes 
Act recently passed by congress. It pro- 
vides that for every dollar spent by a state 
on this form of instruction, the government 
will subscribe another dollar, which means 
that the work will be much more than dou- 
bled in our state. The advantages offered 
by the Act are evident to all, and if half 
again as much of our school money is set 
aside for vocational work by our state during 
the coming year, it will mean, adding the 
amount furnished by the government, that 
we shall have three times as much as for- 
merly for the purpose. 


IN GOOD HANDS 

Fanwood has had the good fortune to- 
secure the services of Mr. Issac B. Gardner, 
and he has already entered upon his duties 
as superintendent of that school. Mr. Gard- 
ner was until recently, the head of the Ark- 
ansas School and is a gentleman of long 
experience, and in every way fitted for the 
work he has undertaken. Mr. Thomas P. 
Clark has been selected to fill the vacancy, 
in Arkansas, occasioned by the resignation 
of Mr. Gardner ; so that the latter school, 
also, has gone into most capable hands. 


A WORD TO THE WISE* 

The splendid article by Dr. Roller, on 
another page, should be carefully perused 
by all our readers, and then religiously, act- 
ed upon by them. It contains the secret of 
all good health and so the secret of much 
of our happiness and if we live up to its 
teachings we shall indeed be able to “throw 
physic to the dogs” and find a zest and en- 
joyment in life that we never knew before. 
Like the advice of the little maid of Samaria 
to Naaman it is so simple that many will 
fail to act upon it at first just as Naaman 
failed to. If there are any such may they 
all experience a change of heart as Naaman 
did, for it will mean their physical salvation. 


THE MODEL CHILD 

I am the only child that e’er was reared exactly 
right. 

I go to bed at 6 p. in. and sleep till morning light. 

I’d run a mile to keep away from candy — horrid' 
stuff! 

Unlike some hoys, I cease to munch when I’ve 
had just enough. 

I crave the things I ought to have and hate the 
things I shouldn’t; 

And when adjured to do a task I’ve never said 
I wouldn't. 

I’m guaranteed to bring no shame on any parent’s 
head — 

/qo 

I am the son Aunt Jane might have, if she had 
ever wed. 

Politeness is the thing I love far more than games 
or toys; 

I never bother ’round the guests or make the 
slightest noise. 

I speak when I am spoken to — at other times 
I'm still; 

I’ve never yet sassed any one nor ever, ever will. 

I lie in bed on Sunday morn till all the rest arise 

And never let my parents know that sleep has left 
my eyes. 

I am the child about whose sins no tears were 
ever shed — 

The child Aunt Jennie might have had, if she 
had only wed. 
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SCHOOL and CITY 

* 

Fine crisp days. 

Happy New Year. 

Refreshing and appetizing. 

Our yard is a starling’s paradise. 

Snow, then snow, then more snow. 

Mary Marie Kelly is getting tall and slender. 

The recent heavy winds have whipped one of 
•our large flags to a frazzle. 

The dress-making classes are much larger this 
fall and are doing excellent work. 

We have received notice from Mr. Ringled 
that Viola will soon be with us again. 

It. is said that Anna Klepper is very busily en- 
gaged on a “hope chest” whatever that is. 

Our printing department, always a busy place, 
has been busier than ever during the past month. 

A recent letter from Bernard Do3'le says that 
he is “feeling fine,” but still unable to walk much. 

A little skull cap with the school initials on it 
has become quite the vogue among the boys, of 
late. 

Tetters from Marion Bausman advise us that 
she is very happy in her new home in Philadel- 
phia. 

Edith Tussey ought to be in the heavy-weight 
wrestling tournament in New York, she is so 
strong. 

Miss Wood made the new drive for the Red 
Cross in our school, with quite encourgaing 
success. 

Among May Lotz’s Christmas presents was a 
fine lot of wool out of which to make a Tam 
O’Shanter. 

Everybody is delighted to go home at Christ- 
mas and the majority of us just as delighted to 
come back. 

As we shall not open until January 7th, a num- 
ber of our boys and girls will attend the Newark 
ball on the 5th. 

The high cost of living is having its effect upon 
our state institutions, and retrenchment is the 
order of the day. 

The draft has taken two of Esther Woelper’s 
cousins and Esther is wondering who that is near 
to her will go next. 

Mr. Pope has added largely to our magazine 
list this year, and we now have a splendid line 
of current literature. 

The wrist-watch that has been so universally 
prayed for as a Christmas present has materializ- 
ed in but a very few cases. 

Miss Koehler is aunt Mary now, a little son 
having come to grace the house-hold of her bro- 
ther on the 30th of November. 

We do not wonder that Jessie Casterline 
■“counts the days,” she has so much to look for- 
ward to, when she goes home. 

Marion Apgar thought there was only one 
Santa Claus, but while down town a week or so 
ago saw a half dozen walking around. 

The Underwood view’s in the chapel are in 
constant requisition and in addition to being very 
instructive, are greatly enjoyed by the children. 

Lorraine Pease was arrested a short time ago 
for not reporting when drafted, but was speedily 
released when the authorities found that he was 
deaf. 

One of the boys referred to Joseph Pingatore, 
the other day, as "smiling Joseph,” and well he 
might for Joseph never loses that genial smile 
of his. 


THE SILENT WORKER 

Anna Robinson says that she now knows how 
to deposit money and how to make out a check 
and that all she needs in addition is the money 
to deposit. 

Alfred Kraclit writes very interesting accounts 
of his life in Germany, especially of his trips with 
his dog t p in the mountains, in search of fruit 
and game. 

When Miss Bergen went to Philadelphia to see 
Isabella Long, she took with her a beautiful 
bunch of flowers a gift to Isabella from her old 
class-mates. 

The “hard times” have had a marked effect on 
the Christmas presents with us this year, both the 
number and value of them appearing to be less 
than last year. 

The reason that Joseph Pingatore gave for 
making his prettiest present to his mother was 



RUTH G. RAMSHAW 


During the recent inability of our nurse to be on 
duty, due to an operation being performed on her 
nose, we think it proper that Ruth Ramshaw should 
be complimented and congratulated for the way in 
which she handled the duties in the infirmary at that 
time. She cared for all cases with a true conception 
of a “real live nurse” and it is to be hoped she will 
continue to study hard and become a proficient dis- 
penser of medicine and cheer. 


that she was his “best friend,” something that is 
undoubtedly true. 

Ernest De Laura had the ends of two fingers 
nipped in the jointer a few days ago. The boys 
cannot be too careful in working this machine, 
its speed is so great. 

Samuel Brosniak’s sister is now working on 
rings at a salary that makes Samuel's mouth 
water, but he says he will catch up with her before 
many years have passed. 

The pupils have maintained all their old time 
health during the past month, and the infirmary, 
outside of a couple of mild cases of chicken-pox 
has continued almost empty. 

The gale of night before last toppled over both 
of our pretty fringe trees. They have been an 
ornanment to our grounds for many years and 
we are most sorry to lose them. 

Tony Tafro. Philip Hughes and Samuel Bros- 
niak have been transferred from Miss Brian’s 
class to Miss Wood’s. They are working diligent- 
ly and easily “holiding their own,” 

The rapid growth of Trenton has never been 
so noticeable as during the past shopping season, 
the streets in the centre of the city being almost 
impassable at night for two or three weeks. 


When the minutes of the Board of Education 
are added to the usual work of the Printing 
Office, it keeps the hoys stepping pretty lively 
for a few days, 

Philip Hughes and Parker Jerrell are greatly 
interested in the sailors and aviators encamped 
at Cape May and spend much of their spare time- 
at their camps and watching their manoeuvers. 

Seventeen days of home were seven more tharr 
wc expected, our holiday a year ago being but 
ten days. It goes without saying that we were- 
made very happy by the return to the old Christ- 
mas-time. 

All of the spare crumbs have gone to the spar- 
rows during the recent cold spell, and it has just 
about saved many of them from starving to death. 
We wonder what they will do while we are on 
our vacation. 

Mrs. Pope is. at present, prominently identified 
with the Red Cross movement in our city, and 
she and the ladies' with whom she is associated 
are placing Trenton in the foremost rank of Red 
Cross workers. 

Catherine Tierney was the only one of our little 
girls who felt sad at Christmas, her sympathy for 
the poor and her horror at the condition of affairs 
in Europe making her almost forget the bright- 
ness of the festal season. 

Peggy Renton made a record run from New 
York to Keansburg with her father in a Buick 
racer while she was at home. She made the dis- 
tance. fory miles,’ in forty minutes. It is a won- 
der she was not “pinched.” 

The boys of the Athletic Club decided at their 
last meeting to have the letters N. J. S. D. placed 
upon their jerseys, instead of Silent Workers, as 
formerly, and the change was at once made. The 
new jerseys look very pretty. 

Joseph Van Wageninge and Bertha Szymanski 
send regular monthly reports of their class-stand- 
ing to the Board of Children’s Guardians. The 
Board had them admitted as pupils here and has 
always had a careful eye to their interests. 

Philip Hughes accompanied Mr. Throckmorton 
in his quest for freight, last Wednesday. On the 
way the horse fell down and Philip was tied up 
a couple of hours, not Teaching his school room 
until nearly twelve o’clock. Accidents will hap- 
pen to the best of us. 

We regret to say that the pity that one of 
our little boys feels for those of the schools 
around 11s that face the possibility of a three 
months holiday during the cold weather on 
account of a dearth of coal, is not wholly unmixed 
with another feeling — that of envy. 

We were the guests of Mr. Montgomery Moses 
on Tuesday afternoon to witness the motion pic- 
tures of “Intolerance.” It is indeed a stupendous 
production, terrifying at times, but on the whole 
most interesting and edifying. Even the “babies” 
went and all enjoyed it greatly. 

We were foresighted enough to get in a large” 
supply of coal in the fall, filling not only our 
big bins but also the large area-way around the 
industrial building. The supply probably is suffi- 
cient to last us through the cold weather, and to 
quite preclude the possibility of any coal famine, 
with us. 

Owing to the fact that Mr. Williams has been 
working in a fishing-vessel for a year. Elton has 
not seen him in all that time, nor even heard from 
him. To Elton’s great delight he has just got- 
ten a letter from hint in which he says he has 
returned and that he has taken a position at the 
Philadelphia dry-dock, where the danger and ex- 
posure are less and the pay better; besides Elton 
and his mamma will now be able to see him fre- 
quently. 


THE SILENT WORKER 



THE GIRLS’ ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 

T HE first meeting of the 
Girls’ Athletic Association 
was held in the Infirmary 
on Wednesday evening, Octo- 
ber 3rd, at 8 o’clock. Business 
of importance was transacted 
and several plans for the year 
were discussed. The meeting 
was opened by the President, 
Ruth Ramshaw. Election of 
officers for this year followed. 
Ballots were cast and the final 
count showed that these officers 
had been elected : 

President — Lillian Learning. 
Vice-Pres. — Anna Campbell. 
Secretary — Margaret Jackson. 
Treasurer — Esther Woelper. 

Jessie Casterline was unani- 
mously chosen captain of the 
basket-ball team and was given 
the opportunity to choose her 
own team. Miss Nell M. Ber- 
gen was chosen chairman of the 
finance committee and manager 
of the basket-ball team. After 
the collection of dues by the 
treasurer, the girls partook of 
refreshments and adjourned. 

The second meeting of the 
Athletic Association was held 
in the Infirmary on Wednesday 
evening, November 21st, at the 
same hour. The meeting was 
called to order by the 


Mr. B. H. Sharp, Major George K. S. Gompers 
and Captain James Davison. 

New members were Musician Sergeant Walton 
Morgan and Corporal Anthony Gronshuski. 

Sergeant Robert H. Van- Sickle, 

Secretary. 


THE BOYS’ READING CLUB 
The Boys’ Reading Club was organized for the 
purpose of advancing the educational interests of the 
younger boys. Meetings will be held regularly every 
month. The officers elected are : 

President — Joseph E. Whalen. 

Vice-President — Patrick E. Agnew. 

Secretary — John J. Dugan. 

Treasurer — Frank Madsen. 

Librarian — Elton C. Williams. 

Sergeant-at-Arms — Salvatore J. Maggio. 

Mr. Gompers, our boys’ supervisor, at a recent 
meeting of the Boys’ Reading Club, advised the mem- 
bers to devote all the time they could to reading the 
different magazines, newspapers and library books, 
for the purpose of cultivating the reading habit, 
which is so necessary to the acquisition of better 
English. He is the manager. 

John J. Dugan, Secretary. 


N. J. S. D. IN FAST MATCHES 

The N. J. S. D. basketball team again downed the 
Alumni in their annual game. The school boy 
aggregation had things all their own way and led 
throughout the contest. 

Though outweighed by their older opponents the 
youngsters were never in danger and put up a fine 
exhbition of team work, their ability to pass the ball 
being the feature. 

The game started off with a rush and after ten 
minutes of fast playing the schoolboys took the lead 
and were never headed. The fast pace soon began 
to tell on both teams and the game slowed down 
until the whistle ended the first half. 

The alumni team was unable to find the basket as 
they had many excellent chances to score. 

N. J. S. D. SR. 

Fld.G. Fl.G. F.C. Pts. 

Dondiego. f ", 1 2 2 4 

Hapward, f 2 2 2 6 

Gronkowski, c 2 o 1 4 

Davison, g 1 2 4 4 

Jerrell, g o 1 0 1 


President, Lillian Learning. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting were read by 
the secretary, Margaret Jackson, and approved. 
Esther Woelper, treasurer, reported that a small 
balance was in the treasury from last year and also 
the amount of money collected in dues. After the 
reading of the reports, the President introduced our 
Superintendent, Mr. Alvin E. Pope, who gave the 
girls an interesting talk and suggested that a Libra- 
rian be appointed to take charge of games, periodicals, 
etc., she being held responsible for the return, in 
good condition, of all things taken out by the girls. 
Katie Brigantie was chosen and has discharged her 
duties very creditably. 

Refreshments, dancing and games were indulged in 
and every one voted this meeting full of “pep.” 

Beside Mr. Pope vve were honored by the presence 
of Mrs A. E. Pope and Mr. Pope's mother who 
seemingly enjoyed all the proceedings. We trust 
they will all grace our meetings often. 

The basket-ball team played a game with the Y. W. 
C. A. team on Saturday evening, December 1st, on 
their floor. W'ith but three days’ practice of about 
one hour each, the girls made a very creditable 
record, holding the opposing team down to a very 
low score during the first half due principally to the 
good playing of Lillian Learning and Jessie Caster- 
line. During the second half the Y. W. C. A. girls 
-put about three of their best players in their line-up 
and they being larger than our girls and also finished 
players immediately the score began to climb rapidly 
In their favor. Anyway, we are not discouraged, 
for we reason that if three hours’ practice did so 
well toward the good playing of our girls, thirty- 
three hours practice should make us champions. 
After the holidays we hope to get plenty of practice 
:and -show our friends we are really in the game. 
Mr. Gompers who acted as our referee gave very 
fair decisions to both sides. 

Nell M. Bergen, Manager. 


the trenches that furrow the south woods. Just 
before they left they found Mr. Butterweck and 
had a nice long tall: with him. They enjoyed 
greatly their run down and back, and every mo- 
ment of their stay was most interesting, Strangely 
eno- gh, Mr. Bufterwdck and his regiment were 
called the very next day, and. likely, are now on 
their way 10 the front. 


CADET OFFICERS 

On Thursday evening October 18, 1917, a meeting 
was held in the new officer’s club room with all the 
larger boy's who are officers present. 

The object of the meeting was to organize a society 
composed of eight cadet officers with a counsellor and 
executive committee at the head. 

Counsellor Col. Pope opened the first meeting by 
telling the newly organized members of the experience 
which we could gain in societies and of his own ex- 
periences acquired in the same way which was very 
interesting. 

Mr. Sharp then told us of the responsibilities which 
rested on the larger boys and the effect it would 
have on the future of the smaller boys and the ex- 
amples we were to set for them that would be for 
thefi own good. 

Major Gompers then outlined the plans of the new- 
ly organized society for the future. A constitution 
and by-laws of the club in book form will be distri- 
buted later with a note book for each member. 

A name for the new society will be decided upon at 
the next meeting and also a design for the new pins 
which will distinguish each member. All were re- 
quired to take an oath to obey all laws of the new 
society and to do their best for the uplift and general 
improvement of the school and of the pupils. 

The name of the society' and additional information 
will appear in the next issue of the Silent Worker. 

The following officers elected were : 

Counsellor — Colonel Alvin E. Pope, M.A. 

President — Adjutant Alfred W. Shaw 

Vice-President — 1st Sergeant Roy Hapward 

Treasurer — 1st Sergeant William Felts 

Secretary — Sergeant Robert H. Van Sickle 

Librarian — Captain Parker Jerrell 

Executive Committee : — 


Totals 


ALUMNI 


Pease, f 

Garland, f. . . 

Nightingale, c. 
Dixon, g. 
Coyne, g 


Totals . . . 8 . 1 21 17 

The N. J. S. D. Jr., team triumphed over the 
Alumni Jrs. by the score of 35-32. 

N. J. S. D. JR. 

Fld.G. Fl.G. F.C. Pts. 

Felts, f 7 2 2 16 

Van Sickle, f 0 o 1 ■ o 

Whalen, c 5 2 o 12 

Madsen, g 1 2 4 4 

Dugan, g 1 1 1 3 


Totals 


ALUMNI JR. 


Aval lone, f. 
Nightingale, 1 
Coyne, f. 
Colberg, c. . 
Garland, g. 
Pease, g. . . 
Battersby, g. 


The officers of the boys’ dpeartment and the 
-officers of the girls’ department, accompanied by 
Mr. Pope and Mr. Walker paid an all-day visit- 
to Camp Dix on Thursday last, returning in the 
evening. They visited the parade ground, the 
kitchens and dining-rooms, the Y. M. C, A.’s and 
pretty much everything else of interest, including 


Totals 13 6 17 32 

Referee — G. Gompers. Scorer — S. Maggio. Time- 
keeper — A. Shaw. Time — twenty' minutes of halves. 
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A number of the state schools for the deaf were 
founded by deaf men who, after fighting all sorts of 
obstacles, finally had their efforts crowned with suc- 
cess only to get ousted by the toe of the boot of some 
hearing man. Larson, Spear, White, Koehler and a 
number of other deaf men had this experience — and 
White took his medicine three times, if I am not 
mistaken. 

The biggest success that co-operative effort on the 
part of the deaf ever wrought, is the National Frater- 
nal Society of the Deaf, now heading for the 3000 
mark as to numbers and the 200,000 mark as to 
capitalization in dollars. President Anderson is a 
trained banker and knows finance from the ground 
up. Secretary Gibson has become a trained executive 
and knows all the ins and outs and ups and downs 
of Fraternal Insurance laws. In turn, his right 
hand man, Assistant Secretary Rowse, is trained to 
his work. Except for the Medical Examiners and 
Chief consulting actuary every man who works for 
the N. F. S. D. is a deaf man. And why not? 
Surely we will never discriminate against our own. 

❖ 

The other evening I was one of three guests being 
entertained at another exemplification of what deaf 
people can bring about by co-operation and helping 
each other and entirely eliminating the hearing man. 
Now, believe me, I yield to no one in my love and 
respect for the hearing. I object, only, when they 
pose as our benefactors, and hand out a line of talk 
that implies that they are making all sorts of sac- 
rifices in accepting positions that bring them into 
prominence among the deaf and also bring them 
earnings two or three times greater than they could 
get in any other work, yet to read what they say 
publicly, and wdtat they cause to be written about 
them, one gathers the impression that they feel that 
the least the deaf can do for them is to erect a 
statue in a public park to their memory when they 
are gone. In New York, as in many other great 
cities, there are a great many people w'ho are home- 
less for the time being. Running the gamut from 
furnished room, boarding-house, all the way to a 
Biltmore or Plaza Hotel, one will find accommoda- 
tion, board and bed, yet still hunger for a home. 

So some bright thinkers got together and planned 
a club that should be a home for bachelor girls who 
were deaf. The result is the “Ephpheta Girls’ Club” 
on West 25th Street where a big, roomy, old fashion- 
ed house has been converted to meet the needs of 
seventeen deaf women, who, because they are self- 
supporting, and because of being in New York to 
pursue studies or work at different industries have no 
home of their own here, or because of being without 
near relatives here, all find their ideal in this girls’ 
club. Two of the young women look after the well- 
- being of the rest. The girls pay their pro rata share 
of what it costs to run the club, and the sum each 
contributes is less than they would pay at a regular 
boarding house. 

There are no unnecessary rules to follow. It isn’t 
a home in the eleemosynary sense of the word. 
Each young woman is free to come and go, and 
entertain her friends just as she would were she liv- 
ing with her parents. No servants are kept, as all 
hands contribute an equal share to the necessary 
household work of the club. It is distinctly a work 
of, for and by the deaf and the possibility of some 
hearing ‘“benefactor” slipping in and taking the glory 
of its successful existence, being due to him and his 
heroic self-sacrifice, is absolutely nil. 

. ❖ 

Keith-Watt Morris is one of the new generation 
of deaf hustlers, who is of the active ambitious 
type of pure-oral graduates whose real selves 
are developed when they learn the language that 
permits them to broaden out, and not only enjoy 
life but add to other people’s enjoyment. 

Mr. Morris was born October nth, 1889, of 
•old New York stock of the real Knickerbocker 
strain. He became deaf in infancy and was ed- 
ucated at the Wright Oral School and after- 
ward took a business course at the Merchant and 
Bankers School. 

Though of independent means he hates a life 



A. L. Pack Photo. 

KEITH-WATT MORRIS 


of inactivity, so, in 1916, formed the Knickerbocker 
Millinery Shop at Amsterdam Ave. and 140th St., 
New York, an incorporated concern of which Mr. 
Morris is Secretary and Treasurer. The business 
has grown steadily and now a general line of 
furnishings for ladies has been added. 

Mr. Morris is very active in all the work of St. 



Mr. Keith-Watt Morris’s Mllinery Enterprise in 
New York City 


Ann’s Church. He is also Treasurer of the 
Wright Alumni Association and recently joined 
Greater New York Division No. 23, N. F. S. D. 
At the present writing Mr. Morris is a bachelor, 
but that won’t be true much longer. 

It never can happen to Laurens! 

❖ 

Wherever a work, having the advancement of the 
deaf for its object, has been intrusted wholly to them 
the results have always been satisfactory in the ex- 
treme. And by the same token, where the hearing 
have exercised sole authority and pocketed all the 
salaries and worn all the honors, the deaf have done 
their share at keeping the wheels going with reluc- 
tance and sometimes grudgingly. There never was 
a more natural sequence of cause and effect. The 
“Ephpheta Girls’ Club” is an instance of success that 
comes when the deaf manage their own being and 
cater to their own welfares. Greater New York 
Division of the N. F. S. D. has almost 200 members 


and never a meeting but what new members come 
in, while a member withdrawing is almost unheard 
of. The Union League of Deaf Mutes maintains 
hte best club organization of the deaf of any in the 
world. As a social organization its success is un- 
rivalled. It is more than self-supporting and with 
only good guidance and honest effort of deaf men to 
further its welfare, it has several thousand dollars 
put by for possible future need. It offers its mem- 
bership a club home that affords a deaf man this 
phase of fellowship that his hearing brother finds so- 
desirable. Needless to say its destinies are guided 
entirely by the deaf themselves. 

The list of sons of deaf parents serving their 
country is constantly growing. As evidence of their 
real patriotism stands the fact ttiat they were all 
volunteers. Of course there are many among those 
drafted who are just as patriotic, for a great many 
waited until they were needed and when their num- 
ber was called stepped forward and went to the 
training camp assigned them as proudly as those 
who went in service before conscription became 
effective. 

Recently there was published an item to the effect 
that a man laboring as a salaried worker for some 
cause in behalf of the deaf, was at a training camp. 
Naturally this was intended to advertise the fact that 
the man was at the colors ready to do his duty and 
fight the common enemy. The actual facts were not 
given. I give them here only because the publication 
that the fact the man (whom I have never met and 
do not know) actually was drafted but refused to 
serve on the ground that he was opposed to war. 
He was sent to a military prison and when told he 
would be shot, said ’he didn’t care, and added that 
he would shoot himself if he got the chance. Finally 
his parents prevailed upon the General commanding 
the training camp to re-hear the case and, touched 
by the parents’ grief, he offered the young man a 
chance to serve at military work that does not require 
services in the fighting line and the young man eagerly 
accepted- I am opposed to war myself. I have two 
sons in the military service who are also opposed to 
war. They are opposed to it so much that they are 
ready to yield up their lives in the great struggle 
which seems now the only way to secure peace, and 
make our glorious land so safe that we will not be 
despoiled as other countries have been. 

If there are any other cowards or slackers drafted, 
it will be better for them not to allow themselves 
to be paraded as defenders of their country lest the 
facts come out as they have in this instance. 

Alexander L. Pack. 


NOTICE 

To Those Wishing to Apply for Work at the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 

Warning is herein issued to applicants for work 
at Goodyear that the following precautions be taken 
before coming to Akron. 

First send for an application blank. Fill this out 
and return. When you are notified to come, bring 
recommendations from your last employer and the 
principal or superintendent of your school. At this 
time of the year the various departments in which- 
the deaf can work are overcrowded. In the past it 
has been the habit of mutes to disregard application; 
blanks and come to Akron without notice. Most of 
them were fortunate in securing positions. Of late 
several have been unable to secure work and incurred 
some expense and loss of time owing to the above 
conditions. 

If you have a mute friend who is planning to come 
to Akron please tell him about this notice and save 
him possible disappointment. 

A. D. M.artin, 

Labor Dept. 

Authorized by F. H. Fuller. Ass’t. Mgr. Labor Dept. 
The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 


As the purse is emptied the heart is filled . — Victor 
Hugo. 
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THE SILENT WORKERS 

By ALEXANDER L. PAGH 


XY enterprise that has for its motif 
the betterment of the deaf is always 
richly enhanced when it enlists deaf 
workers and puts them in places of 
trust and responsibility. Those that 
simply exist to make such an enterprise one that 
exploits the deaf and puts hearing people where they 
enjoy all the emoluments and honors and makes the 
Deaf dependent on the whims of those who are in 
authority and, in a way pose as our benefactors, is 
going to have a hard time of it and deservedly. 

❖ 

I thought of these things the other day while a 
patient in the chair of a deaf dentist. He comes 
from the ranks. A graduate of a school for the 
deaf and the college for the deaf he ploughed new 
fields when he went to the University of Pennsylvania 
and graduated with the degree of D.D.S. This was 
a brand new achievement for a totally deaf man and 
once more illustrates the fact that real deafness per 
se knows no bars, no limitations except those placed 
on them, by hearing people, and these are being 
gradually restricted and narrowed. It wasn’t always 
so. Not so very long ago a boy became deaf and 
went to a school for the deaf. He came of a family 
of photographers — had already done some work in 
that line, so when his people were asked what trade 
they wanted him to pursue, they suggested that as 
he had aptitude for photography they would equip 
him with an outfit, and send an instructor up to teach 
him at regular intervals. Now that looks like a rea- 



ARTHUR LINCOLN THOMAS 


.Salesman with Rogers Peet and Co., N. Y. City. 

■sonafily simple proposition, doesn’t it? But it didn’t 
go. Institut : on rules said the boys must learn print- 
ing. shoemaking or tailoring. Nothing else was 
provided for in the regulations, and the boy went in 
the printing office and learned a great deal that was 
helpful to him, but as soon as he graduated he went 
into photography and is still at it. The “world do 
-move’’ though, for today a superintendent confronted 
With a similar exigency would arrange to allow a 
boy to follow' his natural bent even if it was out of 
the beaten track. 

It would be hard to imagine the boy Tilden being 
forced into the cobbler’s shop when he showed un- 
mistakable predeliction for sculpture, or a Lipgens 
in the carpenter shop when he could hammer a $10 
gold piece into an effigy of the President of the 
United States. 

❖ . 

There is a peculiar satisfaction and a peculiar 
fascination in sitting in the chair of a dentist who 
Is a fellow’ deaf worker. I have had a great many 
•experiences in dental torture with hearing men as 


the torturers, and very little satisfaction in finding 
out things that I naturally wanted to know, and in- 
stead of getting the information I would get one 



EMANUEL SOUWEINE 

Who for many years has conducted an Engraving 
Business of his own. 


of those neatly printed diagrams showing the two 
battalions of teeth as they ought to be and my dentist 
would illustrate by drawings that were not always 



EDWIN W. NIES, D.D.S. 

Who has a good practice in New York City. 


very illuminating. Then there were times when I 
was most curious to ask information, but with a 
pair of baby pillows betw’een my teeth I couldn’t 
even ask a question. 

And now r , after all these years, it is a glorious 
satisfaction to me to go through a tooth repair 
seance and be able not only to talk, but to get 
intelligent answers. 

I am writing of Dr. Edwin W. Nies, a graduate 
of the Lexington Avenue School, and Gallaudet 
College as well as the University of Pennsylvania, 
and though he has only been in practice a short time 
he is the dental surgeon to his old school and lecturer 
on oral hygiene at a large dental school here in 
New York, besides looking after a constantly widen- 
ing practice. 

O 

Here, in New York, a deaf man can go a long way 
only patronizing his fellow' deaf. Of course there is 
no sense in patronizing a fellow deaf man unless it 
can be done with mutual satisfaction. Tn my own 


experience f have found it not only pays to help 
and encourage fellow deaf workers, but in the end 
it is the cheapest and best plan. 

In an experience as buyer for a large concern for 
many years, I found, if I needed a drawing, a design 
from which engravings were to be made, I could get 
them to best advantage from deaf artists. And when 
I came to purchase the engravings and have electro- 
types made I could get the best from a concern, the 
proprietor of which and most of his employees were 
deaf men. 

When it came to printing there were two or three 
establishments owned and run by deaf men that could 
turn out any kind of a job that was wanted. 

If I needed w'earing apparel I could go to a deaf 
man who has had over thirty years experience wdth 
one firm — and that firm are of the best and most 
dependable that ever did business. 

I do not even have to go to his place of business 
to make my purchases. He knows what I like and 
just as like as not he can select to better advantage 
than I can. He knows his customers’ “sizes” as well 
as he knows their likes and dislikes, and I am not 
the only one that tells him to send a new suit or 
overcoat, or even a pair of shoes, and rely wholly on 
his judgment — and, best of all, be perfectly satisfied 
with it and the goods in every instance. His firm 
cheerfully takes back anything that does not prove 
satisfactory. I never had an experience that brought 
this phase of square dealing out, for I never made 



EDWARD ELSWORTH 
Who has a good Printing Business in N. Y. City. 


an unsatisfactory investment, and I have been buying 
from this deaf man as long as he has been there. 

But, salesmen get a small base-pay. The rest 
comes from their percentage of their sales. The 
hearing salesmen get patrons in rotation. The deaf 
man hasn’t this privilege, so he has to depend ora 
his fellow deaf, their families and their friends. 
If only deaf New Yorkers appreciated what their 
patronage might mean to him and themselves, he 
would be the highest earner among all the sales force 
❖ 

The N. F. S. D, and the N, A. D. in their achieve- 
ment show what the deaf can accomplish when they 
rely only on their own effort. The N. F, S. D. 
might now be an organization of the deaf, for the 
deaf and by the hearing, if the deaf men were not 
too wise to permit of such a state of affairs. The 
hearing have the whole world for their field, while 
we deaf men and women have a tremendously re- 
stricted one and even then we have to fight to occupy 
a niche. 
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1 CLIPPINGS 1 



Rev. A. D. Bryant, for 35 years instructor of 
drawing in Gallaudet College, has resigned, and will 
devote his whole time to his missionary work 
(Baptist) among the deaf. — Chronicle. 


Mr. Thomas P. Clark, who resigned from the 
Superintendency of the Vancouver, Wash., School 
last summer succeeds Mr. Isaac Gardiner who goes 
to Famvood to fill the vacancy caused by Dr. Currier’s 
death. 


Our school farm had a prosperous season, raising 
grain, vegetables, and small fruits in abundance. The 
potato crop was about 1,300 bushels, which will go a 
little way toward driving old H. C. L. out of at least 
one trench.' — Minnesota Companion. 


Granville Redmond offers two new pictures at the 
Courvoisier galleries. Both are taken from Marin 
County, one showing hte sunset lights intertwined 
with eucalyptus. The other is of the mountain 
viewed from Greenbrae through the morning glow. — 
S. F. Chronicle. 


The North Carolina School has a fine farm, and 
Mr. Goodwin is making it pay. During the season 
just passed 400 bushels of tomatoes were gathered 
from one acre, and seven tons of tomatoes and two 
tons of berries were canned. During the summer 
300 bushels of fine hard corn was sold at a good 
price, and the cream sold brought $750. — The Vir- 
ginia Guide. 


We take off our hat to Dr. James L. Smith, of the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, who has given four 
sons', all that he has to the service of his country. 
They went as volunteers and with their father’s full 
approval. One, perhaps three, are already in France. 
When Uncle Sam makes up his roll of honor of the 
great world war, he should place the name of our 
friend at Faribault not far from the top. — Kentucky 
Standard. 


Probably the most discouraging period in the school 
-course of the deaf pupil comes when the fourth and 
fifth grades are reached. It is at this point that the 
study of text books is taken up in earnest, and the 
multitude of unfamiliar words and expressions 
threaten to swamp the younger learner. It takes 
careful guidance and the hardest kind of work on the 
part of the teacher to prevent the language vehicle 
from breaking down. — Kentucky Standard. 


The Indiana School opened on Nov, 6th, having 
been postponed twice from Sept. 18th, on account of 
difficulty in securing coal. It is stated that even now 
the outlook is not encouraging, especially in obtain- 
ing coal, but the school will try to get thru some way 
or other. In this connection it seems that the Louis- 
iana'i School has been the most foresighted of all our 
Schools, having held school all summer, and is now 
having vacation til! March or April, thus easily dis- 
posing of the pesky fuel problem. — Ex. 


Redmond has a studio at Tiburon. Another artist 
and a sculptor have studios near by. Their places 
■enjoy a commanding view of the surrounding country, 
with the bay of San Francisco on one side and with 
Mt. Tamalpais on the other — to sit there is to be 
soothed and refreshed in spirit. Redmond is in Los 
Angeles at present. It is understood that he has 
been put on trial for film work. Last year he was 
filmed in San Francisco by a new company, and 
proved himself equal to the task assigned him in the 
capacity of a colored cook in a yacht cruise. It was 
shown on the curtain in the Bohemian Club of which 
he is a member. He is clever in the art of mimicry, 
in depicting different nationalities. — California News. 


The deaf seem to be branded as unfit everywhere. 
In Russia the council adopted a resolution providing 
that all citizens of good standing except deaf and 
dumb persons should be allowed to vote or participate 
in the elections. — Everett Herald. 


Since its introduction, human nature has made 
■great progress, and society experienced great 
changes ; and in this advanced condition of the world, 
Christianity, instead of losing its application and 
importance, is found to be more and more congenial 
and adapted to man’s nature and wants. Men have 
outgrown the other institutions of that period when 
Christianity appeared, its philosophy, its modes of 
warfare, its policy, its public and private economy; 
but Christianity has never shrunk as intellect has 
opened, but has always kept in advance of men’s 
faculties, and unfolded nobler views in proportion 
as they have ascended. The first highest powers and 
affections which our nature has developed, find more 
than adequate objects in this religion. Christianity is 
indeed peculiarly fitted to the more improved stages of 
society, to the more delicate sensibilities of refined 
minds, and especially to that dissatisfaction with the 
present state, which always grows with the growth 
of ohr moral powers and affections. — Channing. 


There is quite a demand for workers in the Depart- 
ments of the United States Government at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and never has there been such favorable 
opportunity for the deaf to get positions therein. Of 
course they will have to pass the Civil Service Ex- 
aminations in order to be eligible for appointment, 
and it would be worse than useless to apply directly 
to any particular department with the hope of getting 
consideration. Only those fitted by education should 
apply. A scramble for places, minus the essential of 
eligibility, would only injure the reputation of the 
deaf as a class. 

We would suggest that deaf men or women who 
are anxious to be enrolled in the Government employ, 
write to Rev. Herbert C. Merrill, 3rS Sixth Street, 
Washington, D. C., enclosing a stamped envelope 
for reply. 

Mr. Merrill has had a long experience in Depart- 
ments of the Government, and would be able to advise 
applicants as to the proper way to seek positions. 

Asa matter of common sense and ordinary caution, 
we would advise those who have steady employment 
to hold onto their jobs. The question of betterment 
of their positions should not be left to chance. They 
should know positively what the prospects are before 
they make a change. — Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 


GALLAUDET 

We mourn his loss, — who meekly walked 
In the Redeemer’s way. 

And toiled the unfolding mind to shield 
From Error’s darkening sway: 

Who strove through Nature’s prisoning shades 
The hermit-heart to reach. 

And with philosophy divine 
To give the silent speech : 

Who ’mid the cells of dire disease 
In prayerful patience wrought, 

And stricken and bewildered souls 
To a great Healer brought, 

Around his grave let pilgrims throng, 

And tears bedew his urn : 

’Tis meet that for the friend of all. 

The hearts of all should mourn. 

Vet meet it is our God to praise 
For his example here 

And for his glorious rest above 
The trial and the tear. 

— Mrs. Lydia Huntley Sigourney, in IV. Va. Tablet. 


Dentist. — “Do you want your tooth pulled?” 
Brushwood. — “Certainly not, but it has to be pulled 
just the same.” 


MUTES ORGANIZE DRILL CLASS 
The Goodyear Silents are not satisfied with leading 
the other teams in the city in athletics, so now they 
are turning their attention to the drill classes in the 
factory. 

A drill class composed of Mutes will be formed in 
the near future. Of course all of the commands 
will have to be given by signs, but in a short time 
the Silent Boys will be just as proficient in the drill 
work as the other members of the various classes — 
Wingfoot Clan. 


THE DEAF AS SOLDIERS 
We find in the Annals of 1871 a quotation from a 
paper in Switzerland called Schweiser Bote, telling 
of many refugees from France into Switzerland after 
the Franco-Prussian War. Among these refugees 
were a deaf and dumb couple who asked for assist- 
ance. It says that the husband had recently been a 
soldier in the French army and was a member of a 
regiment consisting of 400 deaf volunteers. Their 
colonel was a hearing man. This deaf man had been 
wounded and was released from the army on account 
of it. He returned to his home in France and found 
everything in ruin. He then started with his wife 
for Switzerland. The Swiss people rendered him the 
necessary assistance. — Ohio Chronicle. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING. 

The first press was made in Germany in 1450 by 
John Gutenberg. The first press in America was 
set up in Mexico in 1540. The first press in the 
United States was set up 1638 at Harvard college. 
Most of the types are made of lead. Some of 
them are made of copper. There are about 16 dif- 
ferent sizes of types. Types are set by hand and 
by machinery. 

The first press was run by hand and very slowly. 
The best press today is run by electricity and prints 
320,000 papers an hour and each paper contains eight 
pages. 

The first paper was made from cotton rags. To- 
day most of it is made from wood . — Colorado Index. 


Corks steeped in petroleum are not affected by 
acids or chemical fumes, and do not stick after long 
disuse. 


MUTES FLOODED WITH OFFERS OF 
OUT-OF-TOWN CONTESTS 

Although the Mutes lost to the plant regular team 
by the score of 7 to 6, the publicity they got has 
caused a shower of challenges to fall their way since 
the contest was played. 

It is generally recognized that had the silent play- 
ers defeated the regular factory team which is con- 
ceded to be one of the best in the vicinity of Akron, 
they would have been well on the way to have gained 
national fame. 

But the close defeat has not injured their reputa- 
tion throughout Ohio, it seems, because they are 
flooded with offers of games of the out-of-town var- 
iety, and contests away from home with expenses 
guaranteed are the most sought-for by football men. 

Light and scrappy, the Mute team is indeed one of 
the best in the state. Numbers of the candidates are 
veterans of mute college football elevens and their 
work on the gridiron would attract attention even 
were they without the natural handicap that they 
labor under. — Goodyear’s Wingfoot Clan. 


Where can a man buy a cap for his knee? 

Or a key for a lock of his hair? 

Can his eyes be called an academy 
Because there are pupils there? 

In the crown of his head 
What gems are found? 

Who travels the bridge of his nose? 

Can he use when shingling the roof of his mouth. 
The nails in the end of his toes? 

Can the crook of his elbow be sent to jail, 

And if so. — what did he do? 

How does he sharpen his shoulder blades, 

I’ll be hanged if I know, do You? 
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Mr. Charles R .Dobbins t- 00 
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All contributions will be acknowledged in the 
Bulletins that follow. 

At the recent convention it was decided to have 
a bronze tablet, leaving Mr. Elmer Hannan the only 
bidder. He offers a i 8" x 25" bronze tablet with 
portrait of Mr. Jenkins and such an amount of let- 
terings to record his praiseworthy deeds for $185.00. 
About $35 will still have to be raised to complete 
the fund and allow a little besides for incidental 
expenses. If there should be a balance after the 
Committee has met all necessary expenses the Asso- 
ciation can decide on what disposition to make of it. 

Do not wait to be asked but send on your contri- 
bution as soon as possible. Time is going fast. If 
thirty-five deaf people in New Jersey contribute 
$1.00 each, the Fund will be completed. The same 
end will be reached if twice that number send the 


Custodian only 50 cents. 

The following persons have doubled their subscrip- 
tions : Alexander L. Pach, W. W. Beadell, George 
K_ S. Gompers, George F. Morris. Miss Grace Rae, 
Mr. Charles Stevens and George S. Porter. Next? 

We want the deaf of New Jersey to wake up 
and BOOST and BOOST the Fund. Don’t put off 
till to-morrow, next dav. next week, next month. 
Do it NOW. 

George S. Portli, 


Custodian. 


School for the Deaf, Trenton, New Jersey. 


HOW AFRICA GETS THE WAR NEWS 

The war has, from the first, been brought right 
home to Africa. The four German colonies, over 
which the war extended, have an area more than 
four times as great as Germany ; and there has been 
long and hard fighting in all of them except in Togo. 
Outside and within these areas of actual warfare live 
thousands of whites who are intensely interested in 
the European struggle. It may surprise many to 
know that not a few of these whites, even in the 
depths of Africa, are receiving the essence of the 
news every day and are well informed as to the most 
vital facts of the day’s war history. 

Even the Sahara Desert, is now partly belted by 
a telegraph line, a French enterprise, with wireless 
extension to Timbukto. Thus this once mysterious 
city of the Sudan is now' in touch with the great 
events of the day. The Belgian Congo is efficiently 
served by the French cable to Libreville and the land 
line to Stanley Pool, where navigation of the Upper 
Congo begins. The news is then wfired up the Congo 
to the mouth of the Kasai River, 370 miles above 
the mouth of the Congo, and then by wireless to 
Stanley Falls, 870 miles above the Kasai. 


Little Boy — That lady that talked to me in the park 
gave me some candy. 

Mother — I hope you were polite. 

Little Boy — Yes, ma, I was. 

Mother — What did you say? 

Little Boy— T said I wished pa had met her before 
he got acquainted with you. 

— Mew York Times. 


Employer : Do you know' the duties of an office boy ? 
Office Boy: Yes. sir; wake up the bookkeeper when 
I hear the boss coming. 


WANTED TO SWAP 

Two Kansas City lawyers, whose names are with- 
held for obvious reasons, declare that they were 
present when the following incident occurred : 

Uncle Mose was a chronic thief who usually man- 
aged to keep him w'ithin the petty larceny limit. 
One time he miscalculated, however, and was sent 
to trial on a charge of grand larceny 7 . 

"Have >>ou a lawy'er, Mose.'” asked the court. 

“No, sah.” 

“Well, to be perfectly fair, I’ll appoint a couple. 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Brown will act as counsel.” 

“What’s dat?” 

“Act as your lawyers — consult w'ith them and pre- 
pare to tell me whether you are guilty or not guilty.’’ 

“Yas, sah.” 

Mose talked to his attorneys for a few moments 
in husky whispers. The Judge caught only the word 
alibi, several times repeated. Then Mose arose, 
scratched his head; and addressed the court: 

“Jedge, yoh Honah,” he said. “Cou’se Ah’s only 
an’ ign’ant niggah, an’ Ah don, want toll bothah yoh 
Honah, but Ah would suttinly like toh trade, yoh 
Honah, one ob dese yeah lawyers foh a witness.” 


CONCERNING CANADA 

Canada’s Canal at Sault, St. Marie is the largest 
single lock in the world. 

Canada has built the largest irrigation dam in 
America, at Bassano, Alberta— 7,000 feet long. 

Canada has completed one of the largest railway 
tunnels in America, the Connaught, in Rogers Pass, 
5 miles long. 

Canada is building the largest single spanbric^e 
in the world, at Quebec. 

Canada is building a new $30,000,000 Wellafit 
Ship Canal, with 7 huge lift locks. 

Canada is spending many millions on great har-bot 
works in Halifax, St. John, Montreal, Vancouver 
and Victoria. 

Canada has erected the largest telescope in Amer- 
ica, at Victoria, B. C., with a mirror 72 inches in 
diameter. 

The Canadian Government has built five large 
grain elevators. 

Canada has the world’s largest lift-lock at Peter' 
boro, on the Trent Canal. 

Canada has the largest buffalo herd left on tire 
continent, of over two thousand. 

Canada has the world’s largest wireless station at 
Newcastle, N. B. 


HIGH COST BLESSING IN DISGUISE 

The cost of living still is high, and men of modest 
means must cut out porterhouse and pie, and live on 
wholesome greens. I used to freely blow my coin 
for viands rare and rich, expensive cuts of tenderloin, 
and terrapin and sich. But in such grub I have no 
share, now, when the noon hour strikes ; a horse 
might view my bill of fare, and find the things it likes. 
A cow might scan the daily spread in this, my humble 
cot, and sigh, “right there I would be fed — such vict- 
uals hit the spots !” I gnaw the luscious ear of corn, 
of squash 1 eat my fill, and wash them both down 
with a horn of cider from the mill. To furnish nr 
the food I need no creature spills its blood ; I’ve eaten 
so much cattle feed that now I chew my cud. 1 
eating horse food day by day, clean herbs and grant 
and chaff, and when I’d talk I often neigh, and whinn; 
when I’d laugh. Rut, oh, I’m feeling fit and fine 
I’ve shaken off disease ; no rheumatism now is mint 
no cramps are in my knees. We eat too much, 0:1 
grubs too rich, when we have coin to spare; an 
it’s a goodly thing to ditch the costly bill of fare 
Walt Mason. 


Words are things, and a email drop of ink, 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps million 
think.” 


To have freedom is only to have that which 
absolutely necessary to enable us to be what " 
ought to be, and to possess what we ought to posse* 
— Rahcl. 
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SUBSCRIBE for the SILENT WORKER. 50 Cents a Year 


A DOG LEADING THE DEAF. 

It is an old story of the dog leading the blind, 
but something out of the ordinary for a dog to lead 
the deaf, but such is the case as Charles Jones told 
a friend, when down here this week. 

He says that he and Bert Queen, another former 
pupil, have one or two coon dogs and are fond of 
hunting, — at night of course. The trouble was that 
the dogs would trail a coon or possum and get out 
of their sight, and not being able to hear the dogs 
they were often unable to locate them, which greatly 
marred the sport. — Selected. 

A FEW APHORISMS 

War is nothing after all but an intensification of j 
the fear of death. 

Wars have always been to some extent a device of 
the propertied classes to confuse the issue between 
themselves and the proletariat, and to stave off 
revolution. 

The war suggests strongly that a combination be- 
tween the Germans and the English is inevitable, 
beaause they abuse one another in exactly the same 
towns. 

Liberty has become a public danger and homicide 
a science and a virtue. 

A man may pass through a barrage with less dam- ; 
age to his character than through a squabble with a I 
nagging wife. 

We are saving our skins at the cost of our souls, 
very prudently, because if we pawn our souls to the 
god of War, we may redeem them some day, but if 
we lose our skins, there is an end of us, souls and all. 

The greatest favor you can confer on anyone is to 
give him a chance to do his best. 


GIRLS WANTED 

To learn buff making. Eight, easy work, well \ 
paid under pleasant conditions. Our piece work ! 
operators earn from $10 to $18 per week; 12^ i 
an hour while learning. Board and room in pri- 
vate families $5 to $6 per week. Address Mun- ' 
ning-Loeb Company, Matawan, N. J. 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
AND COMPANY 

35 East State Street, 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 

*4* 

Hardware, Heaters, 
Ranges, Mantels, 

Grates, Tile Heaters 
and Facings 

Plumbers 

Steam and Has Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating- 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 


PAINTS 

For Every Purpose 

Sold by people who know 
paints with a life-long 
knowledge 

Hooper’s 

Paints 


8 and 10 So. Warren St. 

TRENTON, N. J. 


P A C H r , , „ Th. 

Photographer Crossley Machine Company 


TRINITY BUILDING 
SUITE 2122-2123 

111 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK 

DO YOUR SHOPPING AT 

Trenton’s most reliable store. 
Dependable merchandise at moderate 
prices. 

We give and redeem Gold Trading 
Stamps. 


( I NCORPORATED ) 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain and Clay 
Washing Machinery 

Machinery for Filtering, Grinding, Mixing 
and Forming Clay 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


'ufman': 

South Broad 
snd la/ayefte Stree tSj^p 


DO YOU KNOW 

HOTTEL 

Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in 
the city, also a full line of fine Hats 
College Caps, &c. 

33 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 
— 1 

NEW JERSEY 

Bistorv and genealogy 

A SPECIALTY 


Gifts of Utility 

Sold in Trenton at the 

Capital Gift Shop 


Sell -Filling 

Fountain Pen 


Tr art tor. N J 


TRAVERS ROOK STORE The Capital Stationery 


108 S. BROAD ST. 


15 N. Warren St. 


OF INTEREST to all the deaf and 
general public, ask for m 

fsphphjcta 

Circulates Everywhere all the Time 

fifty cents yearly 

Postage Stamps Receivable for all 
Remittances 

Address the Publisher, JOHN F. O’BRIEN 
515-17 W. 160th St., New York City.’ 

Martin C. Ribsam 

Flowers, Seeds and Poultry 
Supplies 

BROAD AND FRONT STS., 
Phone 210 TRENTON, N. J. 

STOLL’S - 

— - T — 1 1 — ' _ A . 

SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

Y&L SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
W OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS 

30 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 

Compliments of 

WILSON and STOKES 
Lumber Co. 

Bell Phone 3620 Inter State Phone 147 
TRENTON, N. J. 

WM. CONVERY & SONS 

XX9 North Broad St., 

and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets in this city. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Melvin A. Rice Edgar H. Sturtevant 

John P. Murray John C. VanDyke 

D. Stewart Craven Thos. W. Synnott 
Ernest R. Ackerman Robert L. Cox 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 


JOHN P. WALKER, M.A. 


Principal 


ALVIN E. POPE, M.A., 
Superintendent 

WILLIAM G. NEWCOMB, 
Store-keeper 

MARION C. WELSH, 
Stenographer and Clerk 

GEORGE K. S. GOMPERS, 

Military Instructor and Supervisor 

ANNIE M. FITZPATRICK, 
Assistant Supervisor 

KATIE COUGHLIN, 
Assistant Supervisor 

MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS, 

Supervisor of Girls and of Main Building 

MARY 1 . KOEHLER, 

Cooking Instructor and Supervisor 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D., 
Attending Physician 

BURR W. MacFARLAND, M.D., 
Oculist 

LE ROY W. FARLEY, D.D.S., 
Dentist 

NELL M. BERGEN, R.N., 

Nurse and Dietitian 

Charles McLaughlin, 

Engineer 


B. HOWARD SHARP 
MARY D. TILSON 
MARY R. WOOD 
ELIZABETH HALL 
LILLIAN A. BRTAN 
HELEN CRAVER KANE 
JULIA HARMON CORY 
FRANCES H. PORTER 
AMY M. HALES 
ALICE C. MACKIE 
ELIZABETH L. FOLEY 
LILLIAN W. DOWNS 
EMILY M. HARRIS 
ROSAMOND WRIGHT 
DOROTHY WRIGLEY 


President 

Vice-President 
Secretary 


Melvin A. Rice. . . . 
John C. VanDyke. 
Calvin N. Kendall 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. KENDALL. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 

T HE New Jersey School for the Deaf, estab- 
lished by act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions : 
The candidate must be a resident of the State, not 
less than six years nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physicial health and in- 
tellectual capacity to profit by the instruction afforded. 
The person making application for the admission of 
a child as a pupil is required to fill out a blank form, 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary informa- 
tion in regard to the case. The application must be 
accompanied by a certificate from a county judge or 
county clerk of the county, or the chosen freeholder 
or township clerk of the township, or a mayor of the 
city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certifi- 
cates are printed on the same sheet with the forms of 
application, and are accompanied by full directions 
for filling them out. Blank forms of application and 
any desired information in regard to the school may 
be obtained by writing to the following address, 

ALVIN E. POPE, Superintendent, 

School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Instructors 

George S. Porter Printing and Engraving 

Wm. D. Hunt. . .Assist. Instructor in Wood-working 

Charles Throckmorton Shoemaking 

Burtus E- Carson Baking 

Bertha Bilbee Dressmaking 

Mrs. E. Markley Dressmaking 

Miriam M. Stevenson Millinery and Embroidery 

Catherine Smyth Tailoring and Repairing 
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THE UNDERWOOD LANTERN SLIDE SYSTEM IN THE SCHOOL 

FOR THE DEAF 
A Method of Visual 
Instruction 


T he pictures are 
large and can be 
seen at one time by 
everyone in the 
room. 


“There ought to be a 
stereopticon in every 
public school”— Charles 
W. Eliot, President 
Emeritus, Harvard 
University. 


The system of teaching with Stereopticon Lantern Slides comprised in “THE WORLD VISUALIZED” furnishing just the right kind 
of lantern slides, conveniently classified, systematically indexed and filed, and with complete explanatory notes, was prepared under the 
direction of a board of teaching experts headed by FRANK M. McMURRY Ph. D., Teachers College, Columbia University — the whole 
forming a practical teaching plan of inestimable educational value. Moreover, the fact that the attention of every member of the class 
can be focused upon the same thing at the same time is of the greatest importance in the modern schoolroom when so much instruction 
must be given in classes. 

Write today for literature. “The UNDERWOOD SYSTEM of STEREOGRAPHS and LANTERN SLIDES is especially adaptable 
for use in Educational Institutions for the Deaf who find them most helpful in their work. 

ASK FOR OUR SPECIAL PROPOSITION TO SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


417 Fifth Avenue 
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